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In consequence of certain changes in the owner- 
ship and arrangements of Zhe Speaker Mr. J. L. 
Hammond ceases to be editor and Mr. A. Clutton- 
Brock ceases to be literary editor after the 
publication of thisnumber. The Liberal traditions 
of the paper will be maintained. 








THE WEEK. 


Russian affairs are still in a state of suspense. 
The revolutionaries will attempt nothing considerable 
till the peasants have finished harvesting and are ready 
to act. The sensation caused by the disclosure of the 
terms which M. Stolypin refused to the Octobrist 
leaders has passed away. Men have to accept the 
fact that the Cabinet’s composition is purely official 
and its action purely repressive. The Zridune pub- 
lished last Monday an interview with M. Stolypin, in 
which that statesman with mingled firmness and en- 
thusiasm unfolded his chart of a happier future ; 
but the chart’s bearings are hopelessly belied 
not merely by the tempest of outside events, but 
by M. Stolypin’s own acts—for example, his selection 
for the all-important Ministry of Agriculture of Prince 
Vassiltchnikov, a case-hardened bureaucrat who with- 
out delay has aired the most antediluvian views. The 
Press is partly muzzled and partly abolished; the 
arrests and perquisitions are still multiplied ; and the 
Tsar has returned to Peterhof after reviewing at 
Krasnoe Selo about 50,000 of his favourite troops, to 
whom he appealed unambiguously for support in main- 
taining his despotism. 


MEANWHILE in Poland alone the revolutionary 
terrorists maintain an extraordinary activity. Singly 
in the streets with revolvers they shoot policemen like 
so many rabbits, and on several occasions they have 
organised regular dattues. They have also made a 
bomb-attack on the Governor-General which nearly 
succeeded, have killed many minor officials, have 
made almost daily swoops on property, and have 
reduced both Government and society in Poland 
to a state of ceaseless terror. It is impossible 
not to marvel at the organisation, which so eclipses 
in efficiency the revolutionary organisations in Russia 
itself; but doubtless its success is due partly to 
the factor of Polish nationalism, thanks to which a 
revolutionist acting in Poland can always rely on the 
bystander. This was, indeed, stated last week in the 
Novoe Vremya by a Russian officer anxious to denounce 
the Poles. Really it is one of the gravest reflections 
on Russian administration in Poland that these blood- 
thicsty and rapacious terrorists should be preferred to 
it. The other main centre of active disturbance in 
Russia now is the Caucasus, which the intermittent 
but repeated messages describe as in a state of real 
civil war, with pitched battles between the Tartars, 
Armenians, and troops. 

Orriciat Berlin is a good deal harassed by the 
German army contract scandal, which the Kaiser has 
so emphatically professed his intention of investigating 
to the bottom. Herr von Podbielski, the Minister of 
Agriculture, whose Protectionist exclusion of foreign 
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animals and carcases brought about the ‘“‘ meat 
famine ” last year, is found to be connected with a firm 
against which grave charges are made, and is loudly 
called upon to clear himself or to resign, but so far omits 
to do either. Prince Bilow, who is on bad terms 
with his subordinate, tried to quicken his resignation 
by announcing publicly that Herr von Podbielski had 
asked him to obtain the Kaiser’s permission for it. 
This Herr von Podbielski, through a paper devoted to 
him, flatly denied; and thereupon a most unseemly 
Press campaign broke out between the two Ministers, 
The Social Democrats and the other special adver- 
saries of the Prussian bureaucracy look on overjoyed, 
while the bureaucrats, who are kept sacred from 
ordinary people’s defamation, defame each other in 
phrases that will not be let die before the Reichstag 
elections next year. 





THERE are two different opinions about the causes 
of the discontent which is now undoubtedly seething 
in Egypt. According to one the cause is the national 
feeling of the Egyptians, whose spirit has grown under 
the prosperity produced by our rule, and who now 
naturally desire to rule themselves. This view is the 
more plausible because the rebellion of Arabi was an 
expression of national feeling against the Turk, and it 
would only be natural if that national feeling 
were now turned against the power which sup- 
pressed the rebellion. The other view, that 
the discontent is the result of a general Pan-Islamic 
movement, has fewer a prior? reasons to support it ; 
but, on the other hand, it has the support both of the 
weighty opinion of Lord Cromer and of some impor- 
tant facts. Some of these facts are very forcibly 
stated in an article by a correspondent in Cairo, pub- 
lished in the Zemps of Wednesday. 





ACCORDING to the writer in the Zemps, Mustafa 
Pacha Kamel has called upon the Turkish troops 
to occupy Egypt and govern it in the name 
of the Sultan. Egypt for the Turks, not Egypt 
for the Egyptians, is really his cry; and there are 
many signs that it is a cry which appeals to the 
Egyptians as much as to the Turks. His organ 
is the Zewa, a Pan-Islamic journal which is not 
allowed to enter either Algeria or Tunis. This 
fact by itself is enough to show that the French 
authorities do not regard it as a purely nationalist 
organ, and according to the writer in the Zemtfs it 
attacks the French Government in Algiers as well as 
the English Government in Egypt. It is, he says, 
directly inspired from Constantinople, and exercises a 
considerable influence upon native opinion. It has 
subscribers also in Algiers, in Tunis, in Morocco, 
and even in India. It is significant also that 
the native paper favourable to England, the 
Makkatam, is edited by Christians. It may 
seem strange to us that the Egyptian should 
prefer Turkish rule to ours after his experience of both ; 
but after all this is merely the fierce and quixotic con- 
sistency of Moslem fanaticism. That fanaticism com- 
plicates our difficulties, but it must not be allowed to 
obsess our minds. What we have to do is to try to 
find some means of interesting the Egyptian in his 
new nationality, proving that our administration is not 
inconsistent with the promotion of aims and ambitions 
which, in old days, we declared to be the capital object 
of our policy. 
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THERE have been no important developments in 
the situation in France, and it is difficult to say what 
is exactly the bearing of the discussions of the week. 
Several bishops have spoken in praise of the Ency- 
clical, though one of them was careful to hint that it 
would be wrong to despair of a peacefulsettlement. The 
French Ministers who have spoken have been careful to 
repudiate any suggestion that they will revise their 
law. We are glad to see that they repudiate no less 
strongly the suggestion that they are to recall 
their concessions and enter upon a_ wild policy 
of closing churches and confiscating property. Several 
of the leading Catholics, who had urged the acceptance 
of the law, have announced their agreement with 
the Pope’s policy. The Zemps and the Débats, however, 
have not modified their opinion that the law of sepa- 
ration is so emphatically the act of France that it is 
idle for French Catholics to resist it. The chief ques- 
tion which is being discussed is how far the action of the 
Vatican ought to affect the policy of the Government. 
Certain Socialists think that the opportunity has now 
come to get rid of concessions which they blamed. 
This course is strongly condemned by L' Humanite. The 
Débats argues that if the Church refuses to form Asso- 
ciations the pensions are still due to the priests, because 
they depend on dissolution of the contract. M. Jaurés 
contends that the pensions are given on the assumption 
that the Associations will be formed and worship con- 
tinued. Meanwhile there are three months for delibera- 
tion and everybody will hope a settlement will be 
reached. 





Tue conflict between the French Government and 
the Holy See, writes our Rome correspondent, has 
reached its climax with the Papal Encyclical published 
last week. Even the opponents of the Vatican con- 
sider it one of the most remarkable documents pub- 
lished by the Catholic Church, combining energy and 
inflexibility in the defence of what the Pontiff holds to 
be the rights of the Church with a moderation that is 
anxious not to destroy all hope of peace. The most 
extraordinary feature of the whole controversy is 
that a considerable number of Frenchmen, while de- 
claring themselves ‘‘not good Catholics,” have in- 
formed the French Bishops, and in some cases even the 
Vatican direct, of their disapproval of the excesses to 
which the Law of Separation has led and may lead. 
This proves, in the opinion of fair minded people, that 
between the extreme attitude of the French Govern- 
ment and the extreme protest of the Church there is a 
middle course which may reconcile what now seem 
opposite and irreconcilable views. Indeed, it is known 
that at the meeting of the French episcopacy, 
when the situation was discussed, there was a 
minority of bishops who advocated a different policy 
from that followed, a policy of conciliation practically 
accepting the Law of Separation. Of course, this 
minority, from a spirit of discipline, will now conform 
to the instructions contained in the Encyclical and 
received from the Vatican through the Archbishop of 
Paris ; but all the same this minority on one side and 
the action of the protesting ‘‘ non-Catholics ” on the 
other prove the existence of a large body opposed to 
the continuation of the conflict. This body is destined 
to increase and to impose in the end a separation 
acceptable to the Republican Government as weil as to 
the Holy See, based on the complete independence and 
liberty of the Church and on the non-interference of the 
State in religious matters. The Catholic Church, it is 
understood, would be only too glad to accept an 
arrangement of this kind, such as exists now in Belgium, 
the United States, and Brazil. 

THERE seems little doubt that the political aim 
of Japan is to establish a Monroe Doctrine in the Far 
East, to keep the European Powers out of China. The 
result of her easy victory over China had, from Japan’s 





point of view, one undesirable effect: it showed 
Europe the weakness of the Chinese Empire. Ever 
since Japan has done her best to establish the 
friendliest relations with China and to teach her 
the arts by which she may become a formidable 
power. She started sending engineer and agricul- 
tural missionaries into the Celestial Empire as 
early as 1898. The viceroy of every province 
is now assisted by Japanese advisers, and their influence 
is anti-European. They encourage China’s ambition, 
which is to have a large, formidable army. They send 
over large numbers of military instructors. Their 
influence is strongest in the province of Fokien, oppo- 
site Formosa. Itis extending also to Siam, and will 
soon be felt in India; Indian students are already 
beginning to go to Japan. Her victory over Russia 
has, of course, added enormously to her prestige. 


THE imagination of the public is not easily roused 
a second time to the same pitch of pity or horror by a 
similar calamity ; but the Chilian earthquake has been 
terrible enough in its results to stir again both senti- 
ments even after the San Francisco calamity. The 
amount of damage actually done differs with every 
account ; it is the interest of the newspapers to convey 
their information in the most sensational way. But it 
is certain that many lives have been lost and several 
millions’ worth of property destroyed. As in San 
Francisco, so in Valparaiso, fire followed the ruin 
caused by the shocks; and water and the arrangements 
for lighting the streets failed. Santiago de Chile, 
the capital, has suffered severe shocks also; but 
the damage does not seem to have been so great there. 
This is the second great earthquake which has wrecked 
Valparaiso; in 1851 more than 400 houses were 
destroyed. Though the financial loss caused by the 
earthquake may not be so great as in the case of San 
Francisco, it will probably prove a greater burden to 
the Chilians, in proportion to their resources, than the 
losses of the Americans proved to them. Many little 
towns and villages are also shaken to ruins and every 
tunnel and bridge in the Andes is said to have been 
destroyed. pe SW. 

TueEcountry hasbeenstartled during thelast week by 
the news of the failure of a great partof the potato crop in 
the west of Ireland. At the begining of July the prospect 
was extremely good, but during the month the blight 
appeared and weeks of warm and sunless weather have 
spread its devastations with terrible rapidity. The 
damage already done is estimated at a million steriing. 
The worst blow, of course, has fallen upon the con- 
gested districts, with their huge population of 
peasants cultivating tiny holdings of one or two 
acres. At present little is known of the means 
of arresting the progress of blight. The disease iiself, 
in the opinion of the experts of the Irish departments, 
can be averted by spraying the leaves of the potato in 
the earlier part of the summer. In the old days the 
Congested Districts Board used to lend spraying 
machines on easy terms in the congested districts and to 
send out instructors to teach the peasantry how to use 
them. These duties have now been transferred to the 
Board of Agriculture, and it will be important to find 
out what means have been taken to encourage these 
measures this year. The Board of Agriculture has 
stated to a representative of the /reeman’s Journal 
that this year there has been much less spraying than 
usual. Pitta 

Tue Government, whose Irish preoccupations are 
already many and serious, may be counted upon to 
take energetic measures of relief. The disaster only 
emphasises the urgent importance of the great 
projects of reform on which the Government is busy. 
The state of the congested districts is a result of the 
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failure of Mr. Wyndham’s Land Act. The great 
menace to the social peace and prosperity of Ireland 
consists partly in the bad legacy of the 
days of eviction from which Mr. Bryce’s more 
vigorous and sympathetic administration of the Land 
Act promises to relieve Ireland, partly in the great 
problem of the uneconomic holdings in the west. The 
only way tosolve the problem, as Mr. Wyndham saw, 
is to break up and redistribute the great grazing lands. 
The failure of the potato crop is not simply a wild 
caprice of Nature. It is the symptom of the 
weakness of the small peasant, who has _ to 
cultivate potatoes year after year on the same tiny 
patch. Fortunately the Government is alive to the 
necessities of this problem, and it is quite certain that 
when the Commission on the congested districts has pre- 
sented its report vigorous legislation will follow. This 
catastrophe is not less eloquent of the importance of 
the great measure of emancipation and self-govern- 
ment which Ireland is promised in the spring. 





Forty missionaries in the Congo States have 
signed an appeal to Sir Edward Grey asking the 
Government to place them under British consular 
jurisdiction. There are not many English subjects in 
the Congo ; but the Congo jurisdiction is not a safe 
one to leave them under. It is a humiliating fact for 
King Leopold that we are obliged to treat a country 
under his jurisdiction as though it were a land of bar- 
barians. Our action will show that we consider his 
servants are as little to be trusted as those of the 
Sultan of Turkey. It is to be hoped that his pride 
at last will be touched. Mr. Morel’s petition is simply 
asking the Government to carry out a policy we have 
already admitted in principle. 





THE captain of the Montagu and the commanding 
officer, Lieutenant Dathan, have been found guilty of 
negligence. Captain Adair has been sentenced to be 
reprimanded and dismissed from his ship and Lieuten- 
ant Dathan to lose two years’ seniority. The judg- 
m2nt against them rested mainly on the following 
facts: Captain Adair, on May 29, being engaged in 
some important experiments in wireless telegraphy, 
moved from his anchorage off Lundy Island and 
steamed in the direction of Scilly. The object of this 
move was to determine the greatest distance to 
which telegraphic messages could be sent from 
Scilly. He had orders to return to Lundy from 
the Commander-in-Chief. He persisted in his 
attempt to return in spite of a thick fog, relying 
upon the usual calculations to ascertain the position of 
his ship and, as a last resort, upon the fog signals off 
Lundy to warn him that he was approaching the coast. 
Frequent stoppages on the way to Scilly had made the 
calculation as to the precise position of the ship 
slightly inaccurate, and the fact that the sound of the 
fog signals did not carry (a common occurrence) made 
his error fatal. The Montagu ran on the rocks when 
those commanding the ship believed her to have been 
some miles from Lundy. 





THE navigating officer was not on deck ‘‘ attend- 
ing to the soundings until the safety of the ship’s posi- 
tion is clearly ascertained as secure,” as the sailing 
directions for navigation in the Bristol Channel com- 
mand. He was in his cabin when a sounding showing 
the ship was in danger was reported to him. These 
officers, then, whose record hitherto has been more than 
clean, have been condemned for trusting to the dead- 
reckoning to tell them the whereabouts of their ship, 
under circumstances which required far greater caution. 
They have paid heavily for their want of it. Mixed 
with a feeling that such severity is necessary if the 
efficiency of the navy is to be maintained, most will 





feel a regret that these men, who have done their work 
hitherto so well, should suffer disgrace. 





Tue report of Messrs. Annan, Kirby, and 
Dexter, chartered accountants, mentioned in the 
report of the War Stores Commission, has now been 
published. Most of it consists of technical information 
intended for the use of the Commission; but some 
general remarks and suggestions are of wider 
interest. The auditors consider that a_ central 
account office is essential to the maintenance of the 
supply accounting in asatisfactory manner. Its main 
object would be the proper clearance of consignments 
which have been diverted from the depots to which they 
were dispatched, and also of consignments received by 
depots to which they were not directed. The auditors 
think that the existence of certain large surpluses and 
deficiencies is the result of the absence of such a clear- 
ing system. They are doubtful whether the 
central account could deal also with purchases 
made by the army at the seat of operations, 
but they feel sure that the existence of a central 
supply account would be of great advantage in any 
future war both to the depots individually and to the 
system of supply accounting generally. It is to be re- 
gretted, they say, that the War Office did not realise 
at the outset the necessity that the Director of Supplies 
should have the advice and assistance on the spot of 
competent representatives of the finance department. 

THE report puts the loss to the country very 
nearly at the highest figure suggested by the report of 
the Commission, namely, at 41,203,266. With regard 
to these figures the accountants observe that they do 
not include bad debts, amounting in one case alone to 
417,000. They have no information of the amount 
involved in other cases. They say that their 
work was hindered by many clerical errors, by 
inaccurate descriptions of supplies, and by mis- 
takes in connection with the transfer of supplies 
between depdts. The accountants complain that all 
the letters which passed between Messrs. Meyer and 
the military authorities have not been submitted to 
them ; and they leave it to the Commission to draw 
their own conclusions as to the withdrawal of these 
documents. They consider that the investigation has 
disclosed transactions which call for the strictest 
scrutiny. They say that great care has been taken to 
conceal payments in the shape of bribes or gratuities, 
and that it has been very difficult to obtain any direct 
evidence of such payments. The general result of the 
report will be to increase the feeling of uneasiness which 
the report of the Commission itself somewhat allayed. 

Miss MAITLAND, Principal of Somerville College, 
Oxford, died on Sunday. All people interested in 
women’s education will regret her ; Oxford, and the 
college she ruled so well, will miss her. She began 
public work by interesting herself in the Domestic 
Science Training School in Liverpool. She inspected 
elementary schools for the Liverpool School of 
Domestic Economy and made her mark as a writer 
on this side of women’s education. In 1889 she 
became Principal of Somerville Hall. There were only 
thirty-five students then; there are now eighty-three. 
The buildings have been greatly enlarged. One of 
the remarkable qualities of her direction was that she 
managed to do with the fewest number of rules. One 
of the signs of her personal influence was the loyalty 
of the old students to their college. Her administrative 
ability was admirable, She was a member of the 
educational section of the National Union of Women 
Workers and a member of the committee of the Uni- 
versity Association of Women Teachers. She was 
persuasive in speech, sympathetic, and public-spirited. 
In the history of the education of women her name 
will be honoured. 
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THE FUTURE OF LIBERALISM. 


IBERALISM, which only a few years ago was 
regarded as an interesting and melancholy 
subject for studies in morbid pathology, has suddenly 
surprised Europe by the vigour and success with 
which it has recovered a supremacy that was believed 
to have slipped for ever from its grasp. Three or 
four years have changed the balance of power. 
England and France have the most democratic Govern- 
ments in their history. Russia is in the first phases 
of a revolution which may last twenty years, but 
can scarcely be extinguished. There is a general 
and genuine anxiety for peace, for friendship 
between nations, for the exertions and triumphs 
of social ardour and sympathy. The isolation of 
Germany, if it creates special difficulties of its own and 
not least of all for us, helps to illustrate the signi- 
ficance of the new temper to which a Government that 
is still ruled by the traditions of Bismarck acclimatises 
itself with such difficulty and reluctance. The ideas of 
Liberalism are once more a great power in the world ; 
formidable and aggressive where they are not actually 
victorious. 

Success, especially where it is superficially com- 
plete, does not remove the difficulties and risks of 
Liberalism ; it only changes them. That is easy enough 
to see in other countries. We discussed last week 
the grave situation created by the Pope’s unhappy 
Encyclical. The Disestablishment Law was in 
our opinion a just, reasonable, and not illiberal mea- 
sure. The chief features of the debates on that measure 
were not controversies between the champions of the 
Concordat and its critics, but between Frenchmen who 
wanted to disestablish the Church and those who wanted 
to oppress it. When the law had been passed there 
arose among some of the French Radicals what has been 
wittily called a nostalgia for the Concordat. The new 
régime they thought so foolishly generous, so impru- 
dently tolerant, that they began to sigh for the old. 
One great danger of the situation created by 
the Pope’s Encyclical is that it reopens the 
controversy and thus gives a new incentive 
to those Republicans who confront the Church and 
Catholicism not in the spirit of Gambetta, whose 
formula ‘‘ Clericalism is the enemy” found its logical 
climax in the policy of his disciple, M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau, but in that of Hébert and Clootz. The chief 
controversy that is now proceeding in France is the 
controversy between the ideas of liberal minds and the 
instinct for coercion ; a cause which unites once again 
opponents of Separation like the Déda¢s and one of its 
chief supporters in M. Jaurés. One of the difficulties 
of the situation is the uncertainty as to which of these 
influences will prevail; for it makes no little difference 
to the future of France where the central control of the 
prefects means that the administration of the law 
varies as Governments vary, in what spirit the 
disestablished Church is to be treated by the secular 
courts and the secular officials. A writer in the 
Saturday Review quotes a speech that M. Briand is 
reported to have made, in which he said that it should 
be the aim of the Republic to eradicate Christian ideas 
from the schools of France. The sentiment contrasts 
strongly with the statesmanlike and tolerant temper 
which won for the new Minister of Education his great 





triumph as the Reporter on the Disestablishment Bill, 
and it is needless to say that a Government which set 
to work to realise ambitions which are perfectly legiti- 
mate in a private citizen would provoke those retribu- 
tions from which no majority that abjures the restraints 
of Liberalism can ever ultimately escape. It is for that 
reason that every good European te whom the affairs 
and hopes of Western Europe, and of France in par- 
ticular, are an intimate care will watch the vicissi- 
tudes of this controversy with the keenest concern. 

The struggles of Church and State in England are 
of a very different order. But English Liberalism is 
not entirely immune from the risks and temptations 
that are inevitable when the immediate circumstances 
of politics tend to identify a great party with par- 
ticular religious societies. Liberalism has good 
reason to be proud of the part it has played, from the 
days of Priestley, in releasing Nonconformity from 
the injustices and wrongs inflicted upon it by a 
Church that took a hard and narrow view of the 
conditions of her success. Nobody, however, can 
follow the discussions on the Education Bill without 
appreciating the danger that the essential considera- 
tions of Liberalism may sometimes be invaded and 
obscured by irrelevant sympathies, and that the im- 
pression may grow that Liberalism is interested in the 
triumph of particular religious opinions. After all, it is 
no easy thing for men to live up to the great 
truth, simple as a principle in analysis but 
very subtle and difficult’ as a _ principle in 
conduct, that the State must take no side in religion. 
A Liberal Catholic or Anglican or Wesleyan or 
Agnostic is a man who is able in all the relations of 
public life to put opinions that he holds sacred in one 
and the same category with opinions which he holds 
hateful, He is neither the iconoclast nor the devotee ; 
superstition and heresy do not exist for him; he 
neither preaches nor destroys. He regards religion in 
general or religicn in particular as a faith or emotion 
which he may hold and share, or which he may reject 
and mistrust, but which is as much a part of a nation’s 
civilisation as its art or its letters, and as improper an 
object for the partialities or intimidation of govern- 
ment. 

Another characteristically Liberal tradition which 
has b2en through many and strange adventures both 
here and on the continent, and whose future is still un- 
certain, is the Liberal idea of self-conscious patriotism. 
On the continent it has been attacked with that fierce 
and defined logic which marks the dissensions of con- 
tinental parties by the cosmopolitan enthusiasms of 
certain Socialist schools. Thereis an Internationalist 
school in France, though with no very considerable 
following, and the ideal of the individual and ascetic 
life, separated from all the sanctions of country and 
custom, has found in Tolstoy an heroic voice. Liberal- 
ism has been in very little danger in England from these 
quarters ; here the Liberal sense for country has been 
threatened rather by the intoxications of a doctrine of 
splendid and unscrupulous aggrandisement. That 
faith in external magnificence has given birth 


at once to the savage Imperialism of war and con- 
quest, and to its poor relation, the Anglo-American 
Imperialism of Mr. Carnegie. The infatuations 
of this racial mania have lost their spell. If Liberals 
had forgotten those laws which punish the confiscation 
of national liberties they have re-learnt their meaning 
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in the history of the last few years. There is no ques- 
tion to-day of an English invasion of freedom; the 
responsibilities of the Liberal Party are not now those 
of resisting injustice, but those of administering a 
great empire with the sympathy and imagination of 
the Liberal temper. It was the weakness of the 
Liberal Party at a certain crisis that many Liberals 
took the party at its critics’ valuation, that they half 
suspected themselves that the Liberal sense of nation- 
ality was something eccentric, and an impossible 
instrument for the government of great affairs. 
Fortunately there has been none of this pessi- 
mism in the new Government’s conduct. They 
have given self-government to the Transvaal; 
they have promised it to the Orange River Colony ; 
they are preparing to bestow it on Ireland. For the first 
time for twelve years a Government holds power which 
understands that the only choice in ruling white men 
is the choice between self-government and mis-govern- 
ment. In India Mr. Morley’s administration, marked 
as it is by a sense of relativity and proportion but none 
the less Liberal, sympathetic, and anxious to develop 
India’s active share in her own affairs, has already 
given practical proofs of its sincerity. It is not too 
much to hope that before he leaves office he will have 
done something to restore and to resume the great 
tradition with which Lord Ripon’s name will always 
be associated in the history of India. 

There remains among many other issues one 
crucial test of the vigour of Liberalism. There are some 
who think that the triumph of the year in England and 
France is for Liberalism a kind of Indian summer, a 
brief and golden afterglow of prosperity and power. 
If Liberalism meant what many take it to mean we 
should share that idea. Liberalism is not an idyll of 
cheap food and light taxes, still less is it the contem- 
plative enjoyment of ancient successes, a mood of 
leisure and contentment, basking in the eternal sun- 
shine of Free Trade. If it were this it would be doomed 
to idleness in the reconstruction of society which is the 
work that lies before the English democracy. Ina 
country where we still leave a million lives to the 
random and clumsy care of the poor law, where one in 
three of the old men and women come upon the rates, 
where thirteen million of people live not far from the 
danger of destitution, where armies of unemployed are 
thrown on the demoralising charity of the rich, there 
are urgent and peremptory questions which Liberalism 
must answer, and must answer now or never. Behind 
there is the spectacle of the silent village, where the 
power of the rich is absolute, where the land that was 
meant to breed men is becoming a prairie for the selfish 
pleasures of the few, where all the institutions of self- 
government are powerless to modify a material tyranny, 
where the agricultural labourer has nothing better 
than the prospect of the workhouse to comfort his 
monotonous life and colour his monotonous dreams. 
The reconstruction of the English village on the 
basis of that free and responsible citizenship which 
has been the ideal of Liberalism as it was presented 
by its great interpreters is the chief task that 
faces a party which exists to make society the 
master rather than the victim of its circumstances. 
If that task is to be accomplished, the Liberal 
Party needs not only knowledge and insight, not 
only an intimate sympathy with the lives and the 
fortunes of the poor, but a resolution which will brave 





the displeasure of the most powerful forces in society. 
For our part we look with confidence for the accom- 
plishment of that task. The Liberal Party is led by a 
man who showed in the most searching of all emer- 
gencies that he felt for the fame of England with a 
chivalrous sensibility and indignation which no threats 
could silence. His sympathies with democracy and 
the wrongs of the weak are not less intrepid and 
sincere, and they are themselves a guarantee of the 
temper in which the Government will prosecute its 
great aim. The Liberal Party, further, can count on 
the help of a party which, though it disowns the name 
and rightly rejects the patronage of Liberals, wiil be 
its best ally in the work of this revolution, a party 
which brings to politics not merely lofty ideals but the 
habits and directness of men bred amid the daily 
hardships and hazards of the poor. 





THE HEEL OF ACHILLES. 


HE annual Pauperism Return for the first day of 

the year was issued this week. The figures 

may be regarded as satisfactory or doleful in propor- 
tion tu che estimate in aggregate or percentage. In 
comparison with the lean years from which we nave 
just emerged and the percentage of the total popula- 
tion there is a welcome if tiny reduction. That reduc- 
tion amounts to o'5 per thousand for England and 
Wales generally and to o'1 per thousand for London. 
There is an absolute decrease outside the metropolis 
and a slight increase within its boundaries. So much 
may be conceded to allay the fears of those who foresee 
an ever-expanding pauper class, spreading like a fungus 
till it has sucked up all the juices of the organism 
npon which it preys. On the other side the aggre- 
gate forms a sufficiently dismal spectacle, as a 
permanent development of unparalleled commercial 
prosperity and amongst a nation settling down 
in content with present affairs. Your maimed, your 
indigent, your deserted young, your deserted old, 
announced ‘‘ John Chinaman,” haunt you like a night- 
mare. And here are whole populations who have fallen 
out of the normal existence of man, penned up in 
monstrous institutions, behind high walls, in the vast 
workhouses and asylums and barrack schools which 
are so dear to certain types of municipal mind. One 
in every thirty-seven of the total population of England 
has thus fallen into collapse. Paupers other than 
insane and casual paupers numbered eight hundred and 
two thousand. Insane paupers were a hundred and 
eight thousand and rapidly increasing in numbers. 
Casual paupers swelled the forlorn army by nearly 
seventeen thousand. Certain obscure changes are 
indicated by the detailed figures. The counties 
which showed the greatest increase have been 
the rural counties. Some of the most populous 
urban and industrial centres show, in a marked 
decrease of pauperism during the year, the response of 
even the lowest grade of labour to the recent trace 
revival. London now, as heretofore, leads with a 
mournful prominence the remainder of the country, 
with a percentage of pauperism nearly four per 
thousand in excess of the remainder of England. It is 
well in considering the problem not to pay much atten- 
tion to the fluctuations which are expressed in decimals. 
No consistent standard of relief has ever been estab- 
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lished in connection either with one union or its neigh- 
bour, or between the various passing boards of 
guardians in the same district. And quite appreciable 
variations can be effected in the total figures by 
mere fluctuations of policy. The enormous growth of 
pauperism in Poplar, for example, was the product of 
avery deliberate system. Its rise did not indicate a 
deepening want ; nor can its fall be said to guarantee 
an economic advance in the population outside. And 
unions such as those of West Ham and St. Olave’s and 
Camberwell, which have pursued a policy of liberal 
out-relief varied by occasional fits of revolt against the 
endless increases thereby possible, have been able 
to exhibit the wildest variations from year to 
year. Nor must the reacting influences be for- 
gotten of municipal work, freely embarked upon in 
one winter as a form of relief only slightly disguised 
and sternly suppressed in another. These and the still 
more gusty vagaries of private charity create such 
tempests of disturbance amongst the classes which are 
on the verge of the Abyss as to cause the work of 
isolating a general economic progress or reaction to be 
almost impossible. Only if charity could be entirely 
excluded for a season and some common policy be 
established amongst the boards of guardians would it 
be possible to reckon the effect of various experiments 
in hastening or retarding the forces of destruction. 

When the texture of this eight hundred thousand 
is examined in detail it is found to present certain funda- 
mental difficulties in the work of amelioration. There are 
practically no able-bodied paupers competent to work 
yet supported in ease by the State because no work is 
provided for them. The ’34 Poor Law has effectually 
stamped out a class which at one time was a menace to 
allsocial progress. And Mr. Chamberlain’s terrific vision 
of nearly a million unemployed in the workhouses as 
a product of sixty years of Free Trade has joined 
various other grisly spectres which only appear at 
the dissolution and re-electing of Parliament. Of 
those few thousands who in the returns are classified 
as able-bodied careful investigation would probably 
class most as physically or mentally defective—essen- 
tially the unemployable. The things which have 
reduced them to this condition, indeed, demand exami- 
nation. The proportion of soldiers who fought in the 
war is distressing. There are also the made unem- 
ployables, the children stunted, underfed, and often 
permanently disabled by neglect and want, who drift 
through casual occupation into the casual ward, whicha 
recent competent observer has termed a national tramp 
manufactory. The whole of these ‘‘ Glimpses into the 
Abyss,” indeed, the personal experience of Miss Higgs 
and a companion in the State machinery for averting 
starvation, should be carefully studied by any who still 
think that the final word of intelligence and humanity 
rests with the present English poor law system. 

But outside these few unemployables and unfit the 
great mass of English pauperism is made up of the 
young and the old. The young are either deserted, 
gathered into that austere parentage the State is 
capable of providing, or else being reared by their 
mothers generally upon inadequate subsidy in the out- 
door relief system. The old, especially the old in 
the agricultural districts, exhibit the normal ending 
of those in the lower grades of labour if they are 
unfortunate enough to survive their working day. And 
here those who refer always to the ’34 Poor Law as the 





ultimate words of wisdom on these matters may be asked 
to note how far we have wandered from its sane and 
far-sighted intelligence. The object of that great 
measure was to sweep away the whole system of relief 
given without work, which in practice had become 
merely a subsidy to the farmer who employed the 
labourer. It determined to return to the spirit of the 
Elizabethan poor law in the provision of work 
for the unemployed. It designed to gather these 
together into workhouses, the ‘ Bastilles” of the 
agitator, and there set them to various forms of re- 
munerative occupation. Sixty years after we find those 
workhouses no longer houses of work at all, but 
choked up, in many cases to excess, with just those 
classes of unfortunates for which they were never 
intended. Even where some pretence at able-bodied 
occupants remains, the work provided is often of an 
absurd and impossible character. And the Poplar 
Guardians, who rented the Laindon farm and there 
turned out their able-bodied paupers to dig potatoes 
and raise cabbages, were the first guardians in recent 
years to return in letter and spirit to the recommenda- 
tions of Nassau Senior and Edwin Chadwick. 

This present Parliament holds the promise of 
reform as far-reaching as that effected by those great 
reformers of a past generation. What to do with the 
young and the old has now become the most pressing 
ofall social questions. To guarantee the former some 
kind of physical and mental efficiency and the latter 
some tranquillity and happiness at the last would 
appear the immediate steps of advance towards 
a civilisation. We are doing something amongst 
the children who are actual paupers in the substi- 
tution of scattered homes for barrack schools and 
the introduction of methods which are human and 
flexible in the old mechanical cast-iron system. We 
design to do something amongst the children of the 
poorest outside in the establishment of a State system 
of medical inspection and the provision of municipal 
meals for the underfed. In the case of the old our 
progress is less sure. No decoration or humanising 
of the workhouse itself can ever make it anything but 
an institution of terror and repugnance. And 
the only alternative which sooner or later the nation 
must undoubtedly accept—the system of old age pen- 
sions, to which all will contribute and from which all 
will receive—waits a reduction of expenditure or the 
discovery of a new source of taxable income. 





LABOUR CONDITIONS ABROAD. 


HE “ Abstract of Foreign Labour Statistics’ 
is the third of the valuable Board of Trade 
publications provoked by the fiscal question. 

The methods whereby returns are collected in the 
different countries differ a good deal, and it is often 
impossible—e.g., in examining rates of wages—to 
effect any close comparison between any two countries. 
Whenever strict comparisons can be made within the 
same trade the same tendency is pretty apparent. 
Wages are highest in the United States, and consider- 
ably higher in the west than in the east (except New 
York) ; the United Kingdom comes next; on a con- 
siderably lower grade comes Germany; on a some- 
what lower one still, France; while for industrial 
wages the zero is generally in Belgium or Italy. These 
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comparisons may be traced with much the same results 
in the different branches of the building and the en- 
gineering trade. The extreme money differences are very 
great ; thus bricklayers in the largest Belgian and Italian 
cities get from 37d. to 3}d. an hour, whereas in San 
Francisco (before the earthquake) they got 3s. 14d. an 
hour, or from ten to twelve times as much. Such 
enormous money differences between modern cities 
sharing a civilisation practically the same in respect 
of machinery, education, and law, and connected as 
all the world now is by railway and telegraph, 
are really on a scale much exceeding what there 
is a priori likelihood of, and deserve more theore- 
tical analysis by economists than they have got. 
Hours of labour show, as is now well known, an 
inverse tendency closely parallel to that of wages, 
higher wages and shorter hours going tegether. One 
notices that in the building trades American hours 
are much shorter than British, while in the engineering 
trades there is little difference, The American brick- 
layer or plasterer, with from £5 to £7 for a forty-four 
hour week, is certainly an aristocrat among workmen, 
if hecan get regular employment. 

The tables on trade unionism show enormously 
rapid rates of increase in the membership of trade 
unions in the principal industrial countries. It is only 
in the Jast ten or fifteen years that the trade union has 
become on the continent such a regular concomitant of 
the large-scale industry as it has been in England for 
forty years. In Germany the Social Democratic trade 
unions rose from a membership of 287,659 in 1891 to 
one of 1,072,794 in 1904, while the Catholic trade 
unions and the Hirsch-Duncker trade unions increased 
notably, though less, upon their smaller scale. In 
France the total membership of trade unions increased 
from 437,793 in 1898 to 781,344 in 1905. Italy, in 
which during the first years of the century there occurred 
the most meteoric trade-union development, can un- 
fortunately furnish no exact figures of it. In Austria 
the Social Democratic trade unions increased their 
membership from 46,606 in 1892 to 323,099 in 1905. 
The significance of these figures is obvious. Trade 
unionism is not an isolated phenomenon, a peculiar 
malady producing a ‘‘ crisis in British industry” ; it 
is a regular counterpart in civilised lands to the 
Organisation of industry on the large scale, every- 
where thrown up by the proletariat to defend its 
trade interests under the new system. There are, 
however, some interesting modifications in the copies 
made by continental countries of this English device. 
One is the prevalence of a direct political tie. Most 
continental trade unions are affiliated to a Parliamentary 
party—Socialist, Catholic, and so forth ; and in most 
cases it is the Socialist trade unions who show the most 
vigorous growth. In fighting power as measured by 
the level of their contributions (a fair though not infal- 
lible index) they remain behind the English. The 
highest average over any very large body ot 
trade unionists is reached by the German Social 
Democratic trade unions, and it is under £1 a head; 
while in Austria it is only 12s., and in France (though 
figures are not here available) it is probably lower. 
The contrast with the British trade unioni-t, with 
whom 6d. a week is a low contribution (the Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers levies 25. and upwards all 
Over its gigantic membership), can only partially be 
explained by the lower scale of wages and money 





values abroad; nor hive the foreign trade unions 
any large invested reserve fund comparable to ours. 
There is a rough but unmistakable parallelism over 
the different countries between the height of the wage 
and the height of the trade union contribution, and 
this must probably be accounted for not merely by 
high wages facilitating high trade union contributions, 
but also by high trade union contributions bringing 
about high wages. 

The section on trade disputes shows that in 
spite of ovr larger and stronger trade unions, we have 
in recent years had conspicuously fewer workpeople 
affected by labour disputes than either Germany, Italy, 
or France. This may be understo -d if we remember 
that in those countries the period has witnessed the 
rapid trade unionist expansion noted above. The 
sudden wide growth of trade unionism in any given 
industry, if previously little organised, will always bring 
into prominence new demands, and compel a recon- 
sideration, often after struggle, of the existing con- 
ditions of employment. In this way there has been 
since 1900 in France and since 1991 in Italy a sort of 
epidemic of strikes Experience shows, too, that old 
and rich trade unions are less brliicose than young 
ones with nothing to lose, while they have attained 
greater proficiency in peaceful bargaining. ‘* The 
voluntary Boards of Conciliation and = Arbitra- 
tion,” notes Mr. Wilson Fox, ‘* which play 
so large a part in the settlement of industrial 
disputes in the United Kingdom, hardly exist in 
foreign countries.” It is true that all the chief toreign 
countries have official systems of conciliation and arbi- 
tration, to which there is no English parallel, Some 
details and statistics regardin. them are given in the 
abstract, and evidently in both France and Germany 
they do a considerable amount of work. But in 
general their constitution and functions strike one as 
rather a survival than a pioneer invention. They seem 
designed for small-scale industry rather than for indus- 
try of the modern large-scale type ; and for this reason 
they are infinitely less suggestive and relevant for the 
purposes of the future than the arbitration experiments 
in Australasia. 

The Abstract’s account of workmen's insurance is 
confined to compulsory insurance and throws no light 
on some interesting voluntary forms. In France, for 
example, a good workmen's compensation law has been 
followed by alaw enabling employers to insure their 
workmen with the State on very reasonable 
terms, and one would be glad to know how 
largely this has been done. The section on 
co-operation brings ont the similarity of its forms 
in the different continental countries no less than their 
difference from ours. Co-operative banks, for in-tance, 
starting from Germany, have takea good root in 
Austria, Hungary, Italy, Belgium, and even Russia ; 
while agricultural co-operation, an equally non-English 
thing, flourishes in Germany, Holland, Belyg:um, 
France, Luxemburg, Switzerland, Hungary, and, of 
course, Denmark. On the other hand the continent 
exhibits no edifice of distributive co-operation like that 
which has grown upin England and Scotland round the 
two great Co-operative Wholesales ; though in Bel- 
gium the Socialist co-operative stores form a factor in 
working class life in some ways even more siriking 
than the English ; and in Germany, also, the distributive 
societies have latterly attained growing importance, 
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A PRESENT OF A WALNUT. 


L- E was a small old man, curious to look at, and 

every day when I came out of my cottage and 
passed his garden he was there, his crutches under 
his arms, leaning on the gate, silently regarding me as 
I went by. Not boldly; his round dark eyes were like 
those of some shy animal peering inquisitively but with 
fear at the passer-by. His was a tumble-down old 
thatched cottage, leaky and miserable to live in, with 
about three-quarters of an acre of mixed garden 
and orchard surrounding it. The trees were of 
several kinds—cherry, apple, pear, plum, and one 
big walnut; and there were also shade trees, 
some shrubs and currant and gvoseberry bushes, 
mixed with vegetables, herbs, and garden flowers. 
The man himself was in harmony with his disorderly 
but picturesque surroundings, his clothes dirty and 
almost in rags; an old jersey was worn for a shirt, 
and over it two and sometimes three waistcoats of 
different shapes and sizes, all of one indeterminate 
earthy colour; and over these an ancient coat too big 
for the wearer. The thin hair, worn on the shoulders, 
was dust-colour mixed with grey, and to crown all 
there was a rusty rimless hat, shaped like an inverted 
flower-pot. From beneath this strange hat the small 
strange face with the round, furtive, troubled eyes, 
watched me as I passed. 

The people | lodged with told me hishistory. He 
had lived there many years, and everybody knew him, 
but did not like him—a cunning, foxy, grabbing old 
rascal ; upsocial, suspicious, unutterably mean. Never 
in all the years of his life in the village had he given a 
sixpence, Or a penny, to anyone; nor a cabbage, nor 
an apple ; nor had he ever lent a helping hand to a 
neighbour, nor shown any neighbourly feeling. 

He had lived for himself alone; and was alone in 
the world, in his miserable cottage, and no person had 
any pity for him in his loneliness and suffering now 
when he was almost disabled by rheumatism. 

He was not a native of the village ; he had come 
to ita young man, and some kindly-disposed person 
had allowed him to build a small hut as a shelter at the 
side of his hedge. Now the village was at one end of 
a straggling common, and many irregular strips and 
patches of common-land existed scattered about among 
the cottages and orchards. It was at a hedge side on 
the border of one of these isolated patches that the 
young stranger, known as an inoffensive, diligent, and 
exceedingly quiet young man, set up his hovel. To 
protect it from the cattle he made a small ditch before 
it. This ditch he made very deep, and the earth thrown 
out he built into a kind of rampart, and on its outer 
edge he put a row of young holly plants, which a 
good-natured woodman made him a present of. He 
was advised to plant the holly behind the ditch, 
but he thought his plan the best, and to 
protect the young plants he made a little fence of odd 
sticks and bits of old wire and hoopiron. But the 
sheep would get in, so he made a new ditch; and then 
something else, until in the course of years the three- 
quarters of an acre had been appropriated. That was 
the whole history, and the pilfering had gone no further 
only because someone in authority had discovered and 
put a stop to it. Still, one could see that (in spite of 
the power-) a strip a few inches in breadth was being 
added annually to the estate. 








I was so much interested in all this that from time 
to time I began to pause beside his gate to converse 
with him. By degrees the timid suspicious expression 
wore away, and his eyes looked only wistful, and he 
spoke of his aches and pains as if it did him good to 
tell them to another. 

I then left the village, but visited it from time to 
time, usually at intervals of some months, always to 
find him by his gate, on his own property, which he 
won for himself in the middle of the village, and from 
which he watched his neighbours moving about their 
cottages, going and coming, and was not of them. 
Then a whole year went by, and when I found him at 
the old gate in the old attitude, with the old wistful 
look in the eyes, he seemed glad to see me, and we 
talked of many things. We talked, that is, of the 
weather, with reference to the crops, and his rheu- 
matism. What else in the world was there to talk of? 
He read no paper and heard no news and was of no 
politics ; and if it can be said that he had a philosophy 
of life it was a low down one, about on a level with 
that of a solitary old dog badger who lives in an earth he 
has excavated for himself with infinite pains in a strong 
stubborn soil—his home and refuge in a hostile world. 

Finally, casting about in my mind for some new 
subject of conversation—for I was reluctant to leave 
him soon after so long an absence—it occurred to me 
that we had not said anything about his one walnut 
tree. Of all the other trees and the fruit he had 
gathered from them he had already spoken. ‘‘ By-the- 
by,” I said, ‘‘ did your walnut tree yield well this year ?” 

‘Yes, very well,” he returned; then he checked 
himself and said, ‘‘ Pretty well; but I didn’t get much 
for them.”’ And after a little hesitation he added, ‘That 
reminds me of something I had forgotten. Some- 
thing I have been keeping for you—a little present.” 

He began to feel in the capacious pockets of his 
big outside waistcoat, but found nothing. Then he 
fumbled in the pockets of his second waistcoat, and 
still found nothing. ‘I must give it up,” he said; ‘I 
must have mislaid it.” 

He seemed a little relieved, and at the same time 
a little disappointed ; and by-and-by on my remarking 
that he had not felt in all his pockets, began searching 
again, and in the end produced the lost something— 
a walnut! Holding it up a moment, he presented it to 
me with alittle forward jerk of the hand and a little 
inclination of the head ; and that little gesture, so unex- 
pected in him, served to show that he had thought a 
good deal about giving the walnut away, and had 
looked on it as rather an important present. It was, 
perhaps, the only one he had ever made in his life. 
While giving it to me he said very nicely, ‘‘ Pray make 
use of it.” 

The use I have made of it is to put it carefully 
away among other treasured objects, picked up at odd 
times in various out-of-the-way places. It may be 
that some minute mysterious insect or infinitesimal 
mite—there is almost certain to be a special walnut- 
mite—has found an entrance into this prized nut and 
fed on its oily meat, reducing all within to a rust- 
coloured powder. The grub or mite, or whatever it is, 
may do as it pleases, and flourish and grow fat, and rear 
a numerous family, and get them out if it can ; but all 
these corroding processes and changes going on inside 
the shell donot in the least diminish my nut’s intrinsic 
value. W. H. Hupson. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION.* 


‘“ TN its golden ages,” says Professor Hoéffding, 

‘religion satisfies all the spiritual needs of 
man, including his thirst for knowledge.” At such 
times the problem of religion is not raised, and. its 
nature and rights are taken for granted, as matters of 
course. ‘‘ Areligious problem, in the strict sense of the 
word, can only arise when other sides of the spiritual 
life—science and art, moral and social life—begin to 
emancipate themselves and to claim free independent 
value. ... We may say, if we like, that it is only in 
unhappy periods that a religious problem can be said 
to exist.” 

Professor Héffding finds that such ‘‘an unhappy 
period” is ours. ‘‘ We are living in an age of tran- 
sition. There is a want of harmony between our 
faith on the one hand and our knowledge and our 
life on the other.” The discord is so great and so 
vital that ‘‘the task of harmonising free knowledge 
and free development of life with that which is, for 
us, of the highest value cannot be evaded.” We 
owe this condition of matters to the decay of ‘‘ the 
inner forces that move within the holy places of per- 
sonality” ; and this decay we owe in turn, and in part, 
at least, to the rule of dogmatism and scepticism, to 
the ‘‘importunate propagandists and the profane 
scoffers.” 

All these phrases are a little indefinite ; and the 
reader will desire a clearer indication of what is meant 
by the “ free development of life” ; and by that thing 
of highest value which conflicts with it ? Possibly we 
are to identify the former with morality, which is “ the 
process of finding and producing values,” and the latter 
with religion, which consists essentially in faith in the 
conservation of values—the God of religion being 
also called “the principle of the conservation 
of values.” It is the conflict between the ideal regarded 
as real and the same ideal regarded as in process of 
being realised ; for religion assumes that the Best eter- 
nally zs, and morality presupposes that it has to be 
brought about through struggle and striving. In that 
case the discord is not fundamental, or, at least, it is 
not final. The Best manifests itself in our ‘‘ strivings 
to find and produce values,” and is operative in them. 
‘Life is not the tantalising pursuit of the unattain- 
able.” “‘The eternal is in the present, in every 
valuable moment, in each ray of sunshine, in the 
striving which takes Excelsior as its motto. .. . The 
distinction between ends and means falls away... 
and with this vanishes also the distinction between 
religion and ethics, for the ethical includes the 
religious.” 

The other contradiction with which we are tor- 
tured—namely, that between knowledge and religion— 
is more stubbora. Their domains seem to be separate, 
their aims and interests different; and it would seem 
as if we were at once obliged to choose between them 
and to possess both. Knowledge seeks to explain ; 
religion to estimate and appraise ; the former would 
deal with existence, the latter with values ; and it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to show that the existent 
has value, or that the valuable exists, or in simpler 
language that Reality is Good, and that the Best is real. 
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‘‘The intellectual interest prompts us to conceive 
existence as a great immeasurable system of causal 
groups and series ; the religious interest moves us toa 
conception of being as the home of the development 
and conservation of value.” ‘* Can these two points of 
view be harmonised ?” asks Héffding. ‘ What is the 
relation between value and causality, the riddle of life 
and the riddle of the world?” ‘The problem,” he 
answers, ‘‘is perhaps insoluble, and to solve it would 
be to find the Philosopher’s Stone.” 

This ‘‘ perhaps,” this probadle insolubility turns into 
certainty so far as ‘‘ speculation and construction” 
are concerned. Experience is inexhaustible. ‘*‘ New 
experiences are continually appearing.” ‘‘ There 
is always a possibility that the ultimate basis of these 
experiences does not work in a constant manner, but 
is itself in the grip of becoming, of evolution.” 
This constant change of our growing experience 
stultifies our constructive conceptions, or at least 
makes them all insecure. Intellectually we are shut 
up within a region of mere possibilities. ‘* We 
are not able to indicate the degree and nature 
of the metamorphosis our points of view will have to 
undergo before they can be assimilated into the highest 
and most all-embracing inter-connexion that we are 
able to conceive.” In short, our knowledge is in the 
melting pot. Nay, the object of our knowledge, the 
universe of reality itself, may be in no better state. 
‘* The inconclusiveness of experience and of know- 
ledge may be bound up with the fact that being itself 
is not complete but is continually developing.” 

Ordinary readers will be tempted to call sucha 
doctrine either Agnosticism or Scepticism. But Pro- 
fessor HOffding calls it a Critical Monism. It is closely 
allied to the doctrine which in this country goes by the 
name of Pragmatism, or Pluralism, although it places 
somewhat more accent on the unity of being. The 
Critical Monist assumes that being is a whole or 
system ; but he is aware that he cannot justify 
his assumption, and sits loose from it. He 
can say nothing of this system, or whole, except 
that it is expected somehow to comprehend the parts ; 
nor of the parts except that by some unknowable 
changes they may possibly come to fit into the whole. 
He sees that he cannot do without unity and order; but 
he recoils from the Romanticism of the pronounced 
Idealist, and would provide for accidents. The result 
is that he is himself safe from refutation ; for you can- 
not convince a man of error if he only says ‘‘ Perhaps,” 
nor condemn him if, “‘ whenever he erects a temple to 
God, he sets up close by a little chapel for the devil.” 

But, if knowledge can not evaluate at all, nor even 
interpret except hypothetically and in part, can any 
better success be achieved from the point of view 
of religion? Professor Héffding, as usual, answers with 
a ‘‘No,” tempered by a ‘‘ Yes.” ‘* No,” if the answer 
has to be couched in definite conceptions. ‘‘ Yes,” if 
‘* poetic expressions ” will serve the purpose. “ No,” 
if you desire a dogmatic creed formulated by the intelli- 
gence ; ‘‘ Yes,” if you permit ‘‘ feeling ” to do the work 
of the intellect as well as its own and are satisfied with 
emotional faith. ‘It is not of the essence of religion 
to afford an understanding or explanation of existence 
such as the intellectual interest demands.” ‘“‘If the 
religious ideas are to have any significance at all, it 
can only be in serving as symbolical expressions for 
the feeling, the aspirations, and the wishes of men in 
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their struggle for existence; they are secondary not 
primary both in significance and origin.” ‘‘ Such 
answers to these questions as transcend the latest 
scientific hypotheses can only have a_ poetical 
character.” 

But this should occasion no despair. ‘‘ It may be 
that poetry is a more perfect expression of the htghest 
than any scientific concept could ever be.” Foris not 
poetry ‘‘ the spontaneous and living form in which that 
which has been actually lived through in moments of 
violent excitement clothes itself”? ‘‘ This is a poetry 
which is opposed neither to will nor to thought, even 
though it is most apt to arise when thought and will 
touch their limits.” And might not ‘‘a religious com- 
munity come into existence whose faith found poetic 
and symbolic expression, free from all dogmatic conclu- 
sions”? That is to say, men might unite on a com- 
mon symbolism, even though no one can tell what the 
symbols symbolise. 

Such are the dominant conceptions which rule 
Professor Héffding’s view of religion and of its rela- 
tions to the other elements of man’s spiritual life. He 
divides his work into three main portions, and these 
conceptions appear in all of them. Inthe first part he 
convicts knowledge of relative impotence, finds that 
it ‘‘runs up against the irrational,” and that religion 
cannot help it out of its difficulties. Its function is 
other than that of knowledge: it is concerned with 
evaluation. In the second, a psychological part, he 
describes the religious life of the soul, and the various 
kinds and degrees of value in which it exhibits itself ; 
and in the third, or ethical part, he discusses the 
relation between the belief in the conservation of value, 
which is religion, and the actual production and mainte- 
nance of value in practical life, which is morality. 
By far the most original and exhaustive of these three 
parts is the psychological. 

Taking the book as a whole, I cannot conceive its 
satisfying any reader, or failing to instruct him. It will 
instruct through its sympathetic breadth of spirit, its 
psychological acumen, its historical wealth of illustra- 
tion and reference, and its admirable quality of esti- 
mating conflicting doctrines by their truths rather than 
by their errors. It will disappoint because it is incon- 
clusive in its treatment of vital issues, and prolific 
rather than rigorous in its arguments. It gives no 
help in acrisis. It is not original in any great way. 
It will transform no one’s attitude towards the religious 
problem of the age, and give definite pause neither to 
those who do, nor to those who do not, consider that 
‘‘ religious ideas have lost their value as knowledge.” 

The whole doctrine rests on presuppositions which 
it is vital either to prove or to disprove. It is assumed, 
in the first place, that the evolution of human expe- 
rience carries with it the independence of its elements ; 
or, in the usual phrase, that differentiation brings the 
rupture of the unity of life. Religion, in consequence, 
comes to possess ‘‘a domain of its own,” and stands 
Over against science and art.” No attempt is made to 
refute the view that the great interests of life, the 
intellectual, the ethical, the religious, the artistic, are 
in a relation of mutual inclusiveness. Such a method 
of reconciliation, according to which the arts of life 
are free and yet serve, and by which religion inspires 
and informs without limiting or enslaving, by which 
the secular becomes sacred through attaining its 
highest, does not seem to have occurred to the author. 








In the second place, the assumption of incompati- 
bility between value and truth, the ends and 
the provinces of religion on the one hand and of 
systematic knowledge on the other, comes far 
too easy. The contradiction is asserted not 
proven, and there is the usual absence of any critical 
examination of the conception of value. Lastly, there 
is the facile transition from the fact, which not even a 
Hegelian will deny, that reality surpasses knowledge, 
to the notion, which requires proof, that the difficulties 
which knowledge finds are surds—not only unreduced 
but irreducible. 

If I understand the attitude of reflective men in 
this country towards religion, there is in it a high 
seriousness which will preclude them from resting in a 
theory that faces both ways, and leaves them neither 
truth nor error, but “a poetic expression of religious 
experience” capable neither of clear denial nor of clear 
affirmation. Hdffding’s distaste to a fixed dogmatism 
in our creeds may be more than justified ; but it does 
not follow that all the principles of religion are in- 
secure; nor that its graver problems should not be 
confronted in a frank way. We are told that 
may be that existence is itself a becoming; it may 
be that our highest principles are false; it may 
be that our religious evaluations will stand; it 
may be that existence and value are reconcilable. 
But what precisely is the task of the philosopher 
except to investigate these possibilities? No doubt 
he must fall back on ‘‘ experience,” give its own 
place to ‘‘ feeling,” attribute its full functiors to ‘‘ per- 
sonality,” admit the distinction between ‘“ value” 
and existence. But these terms in which the 
half-hearted Idealism of the day takes refuge 
require explanation almost beyond all others. 
And no explanation is offered. The votaries of 
Monism-cum-Pluralism are right in their opposition 
to Intellectualism if that means a theory that allows 
no room or no adequate room and function for the 
will and feeling ; but they must not allow that opposi- 
tion to degenerate into dislike of clear thinking, even 
though the will and the feelings should take to thinking 
instead of the intellect, and in addition to their proper 
tasks. When they sit down to. philosophising one 
could desire for them more of the spirit of Mrs. Battle, 
when she sat down to whist. Men in earnest about 
the truth of religion will not be put off with “ poetry’ 
from philosophers—but they will demand ‘‘ the rigour 
of the game.” HENRY JONES. 





AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY BUCK.* 


T was a happy chance by which Sir Edward Sulli- 
van acquired Zhe Memoirs of Buck Whaley. in- 
cluding his Journey to Jerusalem, written by himself im 
1797. Sir Edward Sullivan is an adept in the art of 
bookbinding, and many specimens of his taste and skill 
are preserved in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
of which he is a graduate and a Scholar of the House. 
He was attracted by two handsome quarto volumes 
of manuscript bound in red morocco, inlaid and 
tooled in gold, and put up for sale in a London 
auction room. These volumes were the memoirs 
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of Buck Whaley, now first published, and they 
are delightful reading. First of all we have a 
perfect picture of that extraordinary creature the Buck. 
Eccentricity and ruinous extravagance seem to have 
been the main ingredients in the character. There 
was a Buck English who killed a waiter in an inn and 
had him charged in the bill at £50. Buck Whaley 
was bred for eccentricity. His father, Richard Whaley, 
built at a ruinous cost the splendid mansion in St. 
Stephen’s Green, Dublin, which is now the ‘ Catholic 
University.” He was moved thereto by the fact that 
the first Lord Clanwilliam had built a very fine 
house (now No. 85, St. Stephen’s Green, S.) adja- 
cent to his dwelling. Richard Whaley, who resented 
being thus overshadowed, declared that he would 
build a house beside which his lordship’s would be a 
pigstye. He did not live to see it finished, and left it 
as an incubus on his heirs. He further distinguished 
himself by writing in rhyme a cheque on Latouche’s 
bank in favour of his wife : 


Mr. Latouche, 

Open your pouche, 

Aud = my darling 

Five hundred pounds sterling: 
For which this will be your bailey, 
Signed Richard Chapell Whaley. 


Thomas Whaley was his only son by his second wife, 
a girl of eighteen, whom he married when fifty-nine 
years of age and by whom he had seven children, his 
first marriage having been sterile. 

Young Thomas at his father’s death inherited 
estates worth £7,000 a year, together with £60,000 
in cash. This fortune seems to have been regarded as 
colossal about 135 years ago. Now it would seem 
quite moderate. By a continuous course of folly and 
dissipation in Dublin, France, and London he soon got 
rid of it. In his own words: 


In the course of a few years I dissipated a fortune of near 
four hundred thousand pounds, and contracted debts to the 
amount of thirty thousand more, without ever purchasing or 
acquiring contentment or one hour’s true happiness. 


He became a member of the Irish House of Commons 
at eighteen years of age and sat for different con- 
stituencies continuously until his death, which took 
place in 1800, when he was only thirty-four years of 
age. He had lived every year of his short life, having 
even gambled with ‘‘ the First Gentleman in Europe,” 
from whom he won not only a very large sum of money 
but a Favorita to whom he was faithful to her death. 
When he retired utterly broken to the Isle of Man, he 
certainly did not lead the life of a bankrupt. He must 
have largely retrieved his resources, probably by success- 
ful gambling ; and he seems to have resumed then all 
the follies which ruined him in Ireland. He builtamagni- 
ficent mansion called Fort Ann and presided at the public 
assemblies as Beau Nash did at Bath. It is amusing 
to read the conventional words in which the ruined 
spendthrift pays that homage to virtue which goes 
under the name of hypocrisy, destined again to plunge 
into vice as soon as he acquires the requisite means : 
I feel no trifling satisfaction from the prospect that this 
simple narrative may persuade the young and inexperienced, 
if the language of truth has the power of persuasion, that 


a life of dissipation can produce no enjoyment, and that 
tumultuous pleasures afford no real happiness. 


The Memoirs are written in the stilted style of 
the eighteenth century. The author's ignorance 
constantly appears in the misspelling of names of 
places on the continent and the schoolboy reflections 
on history and life. The whole journal is redolent of 





the guide-book and would be quite uninteresting were 
it not so precious a sample of the mind of a gentleman 
towards the end of the eighteenth century. As such 
it is invaluable. The whole duty of an Irish ‘* Buck” 
of fortune is set forth with absurdly mai/ self-revela- 
tion. It is thus adumbrated by the Freeman's Journal 
of November 8, 1800. Fancy such an obituary of a 
strong Protestant (son of the priest-hunting Chapell 
Whaley, nicknamed Burn-Chapel Whaley) 
appearing in the /reeman’s Journal : 


Died, Thomas Whaley, Esq., Member of Parliamcnt 
for the borough of Enniscortiy, of whom it need not be 
said that he moved in the most elevated circles. When ol 
age he found himself in possession of great hereditary pro- 
perty aud consequence, and nature and education giited 
him with a mind suited in liberality and benevolence to the 
heir of such a fortune, His conversation was universally 
acknowledged to abound in refined sentiments, elegant 
address, and a convivial disposition, the pleasing current 
of whose good and polite nature perhaps hurried him to 
leave the anchor of steady prudence, a clinging to which 
is after allin the routine praise—and it is contessedly au 
unenvied praise—of high as well as low. 


new 


The Memoirs themselves have little interest except for 
the light they throw on eighteenth-century life. The 
whole episode of the bet on the journey to Jerusalem 
and the mythical stories which gathered round it, the 
alleged leap on horseback from the window of the 
house in St. Stephen’s Green over a passing mail 
coach, are they not written in this quaint book of 
chronicles? Again, we have sidelights on the customs 
and modes of expression characteristic of the time. [he 
Duke of Rutland, ‘‘ whose public and private virtues 
can only be forgotten when time is no more,” invited 
Mr. Whaley to dine with him at three. We read of a 
‘sensible and facetious” person, ‘‘ facetious” 
apparently meaning ‘ polite.” There is much evidence 
of ignorance, as when the Mzander is confounded with 
the Hermus and made a peg on which to hang some 
guide-book history; and when the Greeks and 
Lacedzemonians are differentiated. But the book is 
invaluable as a record of the way in which a rich 
Englishman or Irishman dominated the continent, con- 
stantly fleeced but always magnificent. The adventure 
with the Princess Rohan and the account of the Buck’s 
life in London and Paris, render the book unfit, perhaps, 
for a Sunday School prize. 

Sir Edward Sullivan’s part of the work has been 
done to perfection. The preface alone is worth tie 
price of the book, and the illustrations are to the Iris‘: 
at least full of interest. We would ask him to recon- 
sider one statement. He quotes from Burns 


As sure’s the deil’s in hell 

Or Dublin city, 
as evidence that Dublin was a proverbially profligate 
city at the end of the eighteenth century. Now, 
though there was plenty of drinking, gambling 
and fighting, it was far less profligate than 
Paris or even London. The allusion in Burns’s 
lines is understood by the old Dubliner. In the ancient 
Christ Church Cathedral, before it was restored by the 
late Mr. Roe, there was a projecting abutment which 
bore an effigy of the devil. Hence John’s-lane, which 
ran down from that point to the Liffey, was always 
known as Hell—a fact which, no doubt, became 
familiar to Burns on some of his visits to Dublin. 
The devil has two abodes, that over which 
he presides as Arch-Potentate and that which 
bears his name in Dublin city. In old Dublin 
many of the streets had queer nicknames. Quite 
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near ‘* Hell” is an alley called Czsar’s - lane, 
running down to the river by a steep declivity. Itis 
ill-paved and generally slippery, so that the wayfarer 
may easily fall on his back, and receive, Antzus-like, 
the kiss of Mother Earth. What the nickname of 


Czsar’s-lane is we must leave to the ‘‘ shrewd reader ” 
to infer. 


This is a book which would have delighted 
Thackeray, and will, we feel sure, be welcomed by 
Lord Rosebery and other students of the words and 
deeds of the eighteenth century. 

R. Y. TYRRELL. 





“THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION.” 


ODERN English Society is dependent upon capi- 
talistic production, just as feudal society was de- 

pendent upon the system of land tenure. In his book, 
La Révolution Industrielle aux XVIIIth Siecle, M. 
Mantoux describes the first development upon a large 
scale of the economic forces which between 1750 and 
1820 turned the England of wool and corn into a network 
of industrial towns. M. Mantoux has found a field, 
which, in spite of the labours of Professor Cunningham. 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb, and Mr. Unwin, has still a 
plentiful harvest for the social historian. The main diffi- 
culty, indeed, lies in the abundance of the facts from 
which a selection must be made. Either the reader is 
unable to see the wood for the trees, or the converse 
happens, and he is swept into a theory of social develop- 
ment. M. Mantoux has been successful in avoiding both 
dangers. The student of Za Révolution Industrielle 
need have no suspicion that history is being used as a 
stalking horse for any particular doctrine. The author has 
deliberately sacrificed opportunities for brilliant generali- 
sation to precision and fulness of description. And if 
we sometimes miss the attempt to connect économic 
history with economic theory, which some _ will 
consider gives both of them an_ interest which 
neither alone possesses (and which is, indeed, 
made by M. Mantoux in relation to the growth of 
population), or an estimate of the domestic policy of the 
English Government at the end of the eighteenth and be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, we are more than re- 
warded by the new sources of information which M. Man- 
toux opens, and can admire his self-restraint while we re- 
gret it. There are one or two points with which he might, 
perhaps, have dealt a little more fully without unduly 
lengthening his book. In the first place, why should his 
1 arrative close with the end of the eighteenth century? 
‘he decision is quite an arbitrary one, for the “ indus- 
‘rial revolution” was in the year 1800 by no means the 
fait accompli which it would seem to imply. It is true 
that the most important technical changes in we textile 
industries had already taken place, and that ¢he concen- 
tration of production caused by the increasing need of 
large capital and by expanding markets had been grow- 
ing more and more conspicuous for the last half century. 
But the old industrial system of regulation still preserved 
all its essential features during the first ten years of the 
nineteenth century, a fact which was not. sufficiently 
realised by those who till lately spoke of economic 
liberty as the natural condition of man. As 
late as 1811 Lord EllenWorough decided that 
justices of the peace were empowered to fix wages 
in all industries. Convictions under the Statute of 
Apprentices took place between 1810 and 1812, and the 
statute then was not swept away till two years later. 
M. Mantoux does not fall into the error of some writers 
in speaking as though during the eighteenth century the 
whole of industrial England was occupied in making 
clothes for its members to wear. He gives an interesting 
account of the technical development of the iron indus- 
tries. But we should have liked to hear a little more of 





the condition of the workers in them. How far did it 
undergo any “revolution” at all? He seems in one 
place to adopt Brentano’s view that trade unions 
(as distinct from guilds) came into permanent exist- 
ence only when Government protection was with- 
drawn. But they certainly existed in the London 
tailoring industry as early as 1721, and_ there 
seems to have been a well-established hatters’ trade 
union at the end of the seventeenth century. It is more- 
over difficult to believe that a national society, such as 
the Woollen Workers “Institution,” which was active 
and influential towards the end of the period treated by 
M. Mantoux, could have sprung into existence to meet 
particular crises. Finally, could not M. Mantoux have found 
room in his admirable sketches of the origin of certain 
great houves for a fuller account of the life and opinions 
of that portentous child of the industrial revolution, 
Robert Owen? But it is ungracious to complain of omis- 
sions in a work so full of interesting information. Perhaps, 
if M. Mantoux returns to the subjects whicn ke has so suc- 
cessfully handled in this volume, he will be able to give 
us more than a glimpse of the one man of the period who 
seems to have understood what was going on about him. 

When Lassalle said, “Yes, I am a revolutionary: 
the spinning jenny was a revolution,” he expressed suc- 
cinctly a contrast which many persons must have drawn 
between the end of the eighteenth century in France and 
in England. The manufacturers whose pressure kept the 
Government from reinforcing old restrictions were not in- 
fluenced by any conscious theory of the blessedness of 
free competition. Their Parliamentary champions might 
assert, with epigrammatic disregard of history, that “ it is 
the undoubted privilege of every Englishman to use his 
labour and capital as he pleases,” but that did not prevent 
them from welcoming the combination laws. The artisans 
and small masters were frankly conservative, and in their 
terror at the abandonment of their interests by the Govern- 
ment were ready to accuse their middle-class opponents 
of being little better than Jacobins in disguise. “ The 
pretensions to the allowance of universal uncontrolled 
freedom of action to every individual, founded upon the 
same delusive theoretical principles which fostered the 
French Revolution, are wholly inapplicable to the insular 
situation of this kingdom,” was the wording of a 
petition addressed by some London masters and journey- 
men to the Apprenticeship Committee of 1813. But, 
whatever may have been the opinions of the econo- 
mists, there is no reason to suppose that anything so 
dangerous as an idea disturbed the tranquillity of the 
manufacturers who tore down the remains of the Eliza- 
bethan system. The social instability of the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century was not due to the conscious 
intrusion into politics of any new principle. It resulted 
simply from the discovery that parts of England were a 
gold mine; and M. Mantoux’s implied comparison be- 
tween the migration of population in the North of Eng- 
Jand and the rush to Australian diggings is absolutely just. 
There were, however, two striking differences. Whereas 
in a new country only those who can best take care of 
themselves take the risks of a mining settlement, in “ Lanca- 
shire” the factory population was recruited partly from 
paupers, partly from yeomen dispossessed by enclo- 
sures, from agricultural labourers and discharged soldiers. 
At any rate, in the textile industries the old artisan popu- 
lation at first held aloof from factory life, and stood ob- 
stinately outside, petitioning Parliament to check its de- 
velopment by enforcing apprenticeship laws and the 
assessment of wages by justices of the peace. The vast 
majority of appeals for protection came not from the 
women and children and _ labourers, who were 


chiefly employed in the new factories, but from 
them. And, secondly, even in the confusion of 
a mining settleme.t some form of order is de- 
veloped to meet the needs of the case. In Lancashire its 
evolution was not assisted by the Government. It was 
deliberately hindered. It is quite true that, though the 
wishes of the working-classes were clear, their expression 
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of them was confused and impolitic. The leading manu- 
facturers had no difficulty in showing that the remedies 
suggested by these “deluded wretches” would have been 
worse than the disease. But there are moments when 
a Government can foster development best by de 
liberately controlling it, and the ignorance of memorialists 
can never excuse the scandalous indifference with which 
their memorials were received. In truth, the innumerable, 
and occasionally contradictory, changes made in the in- 
dustrial laws between 1770 and 1814 reflect the mental 
confusion of a House of Commons halting for a time be 
tween the old order and the new. Faced on the one hand 
by the necessity of finding money for the French war, and 
on the other by streams of petitions from the “ poor 
journeymen weavers, combers, printers, who are grie- 
vously oppressed,” they showed the same implicit con- 
fidence in the employers’ interpretation of Adam Smith 
which 150 years before they would have shown 
in the Bible, and sacrificed to the “true principles of 
commerce, now for the first time rightly understood,” 
weavers, spinners, and printers with the vicarious resigna- 
tion of Puritans declaring judgment at a conventicle. 
The manufacturing interest hardly attempted to deny the 
horrors recited to Parliament. It only urged that they 
‘were inevitable, and therefore right. Nor was it specially 
culpable. Public opinion for the next seventy years said 
the same. No wonder that on the continent, to Socialists 
and bureaucrats alike, England has been a kind of awful 
warning, the classic example of the effects of laissez-faire. 
There is, of course, another side to the picture. There 
is little to bear out the view sometimes held that the 
domestic system was a kind of industrial Arcadia. Money 
wages were certainly higher in the factories than outside. 
Women worked at the forge in the neighbourhood of Bir- 
mingham presumably under no better conditions than 
were discovered by the Lords Committee on the 
Sweating System in the nineties of this century. 
Weavers who had worked as children in cottages told 
inquirers into the factory system that parents were the 
cruellest of taskmasters. The growth of population 
made the law of settlement not only a tax upon industry, 
but a particularly cruel system of slavery. If the old 
Poor Law succeeded, as M. Mantoux seems to think, in 
averting a revolution, it did so at the cost of unfathom- 
able degradation. As usual, attempts to estimate the 
comparative prosperity of different periods break down 
because no one can ever agree how much weight should 
be assigned to material and how much to moral con- 
siderations. But those who are contented to trace the 
beginning of several characteristically modern forms of 
social organisation, and to watch the actions and opinions 
of an English Government when faced by the last great 
crisis in English domestic history, will be very grateful to 
M. Mantoux for his book. 





FROM A LONDON NOTEBOOK. 


THE FONDLING. 


ISITORS are shown over the Foundling Hospital 

V_ (known locally as ‘‘The Fondling”) on certain days 
in the week, and I think I advise the visit to be made. It 
is a pleasant institution to see, and on the walls of the 
long low rooms are some interesting pictures—a portrait 
of its founder, the good Captain Coram, painted by 
Hogarth, who was closely associated with the charity ; 
Scriptural texts illustrating our duties to the fatherless, 
translated into paint by the same master and such 
contemporaries as Highmore, Wills, and Hayman ; 
portraits of governors by the score; and a portion 
of a cartoon by Raphael. Here also may be seen 
medals belonging to foundlings who have become 





warriors ; cases of odd trinkets attached to found- 
lings in the old days when these poor little forlorn 
love-children were deposited in the permanent cradle 
at the gates; signatures of kings; old MSS. ; and 
the keyboard and tuning-fork that were used by 
the great George Frederick Handel when he was 
organist here. All these and other curiosities will 
be shown you by a sturdy boy, who will then open the 
door suddenly upon foundlings in class and foundlings 
at play, the infant school being packed with stolid and 
solid children, all exactly alike in their brown clothes 
and white pinafores, and all profoundly grateful for a 
visitor to stare at. 

The boys for the most part become soldiers and 
sailors; the girls go into service. In the early days 
the boys were named after heroes of the battlefield and 
the vcean, and the girls after whom I know not ; but 
St. Xita is their patroness, one and all. To-day there 
may be a new system of nomenclature ; but, if not, one 
may expect to find Drakes and Rodneys, Nelsons and 
Collingwoods, Beresfords and Fishers, Wellingtons 
and Havelocks, Gordons and Burnabys, Robertses and 
Kitcheners. The first boy baby admitted was very 
prettily named Thomas Coram, and the first girl baby 
Eunice Coram, after their kindly stepfather and step- 
mother. 

London does little enough for its guests on Sun- 
days, but morning service at the Foundling Hospital 
must certainly be grouped among its entertainments. 
We are not as a people given to mingle much taste or 
charm with our charity; we never quite forgive the 
pauper or the unfortunate ; but there is charm here. 
Anyone that wishes may attend, provided that he adds a 
silver coin to the offertory. (Here emerges the shin- 
ing usefulness of the threepenny bit!) It has for some 
years been the custom to appoint as chaplain a 
preacher of some eloquence or intellectual bravery, or 
both. I remember that the first sermon I listened 
to in this square and formal Georgian temple 
touched upon the differences that must always exist 
in the experience of different eye-witnesses, an 
illustration being drawn by the divine from ‘‘ the two 
bulky volumes on Persia by Mr. George Curzon, which 
doubtless many of you have read.” I certainly had not 
read them; and, although the gods stand up for 
bastards, I doubt if any of his congregation proper had ; 
but there they sat, row upon row, in their gallery, all 
spick and span with their white caps and collars and 
pink cheeks, and gave as little indication as might be 
that they were intensely uninterested, if not positively 
chilled. Perhaps they have their own human sermons, 
too, when the silver-edged stranger is not admitted. | 
hope so. 

If the sermon is ever too advanced for the visitor 
(and I seem to remember that now and again it was 
so in the days of the gifted Momerie) he will always 
find the children worth study. ‘‘ Boy,” said the 
terrible James Boyer of Christ’s Hospital to the 
youthful Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ‘“‘boy, the school 
is your father; boy, the schoolis your mother . . . 
let’s have no more crying.” It was not quite true of 
Coleridge, who had a real enough mother in Devon- 
shire ; but it is literally true of the children here. Yet 
when the Communion comes round their response to the 
fifth Commandment is as hearty as to any other, and 
as free from apparent irony. 

E. V. Lucas. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


“ART FOR ART’S SAKE.” 
70 the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1rR,—In his article on “Art for Art’s Sake,” Mr. A. 
Clutton-Brock blames Tolstoy’s What is Art? for discuss- 
ing the relation of art to the rest of life, or for “trying to 
justify art in terms of something else.” 

But, surely, everyone who tries to see life as a whole, 
and perceives that the different sides of our nature act and 
react on one another, does this very thing. The ultimate 
criterion of all our work, our play, our science, our art, 
our religion, and of all human activity, is the degree to 
which they promote or retard human well-being. To 
cry for a religion, a science, an art, a business, or a recrea- 
tion, which shall be completely cut off from life and shall 
have no social reaction is simply to forget that we are 
complex individuals, not built in water-tight compartments, 
and that socially we are members one of another. 

So long as men have minds and use them, the relation 
in which any one of our human activities stands to all the 
rest will continue to be interesting and important; de- 
spite the specialists who may remain blind to all but the 
one section of life which absorbs them.—Yours, etc., 


AYLMER MAUDE. 
Chelmsford. 


In What ts Art? Tolstoy set out, as he shows by the 
title, to discover what art is; and he persisted in this pur- 
pose through all the earlier destructive portion of the book. 
But when he came to construct, he began to ask himself 
the question, ‘‘What is the use of art?” before he had 
settled that first question, “ What is art?” He did, in fact, 
trv to justify art in terms of something else, without seeing 
clearly, first of all, that art exists and always must exist as 
a fundamental fact of life. He treated it as if it were an 
artificial institution like some form of government which 
could be abolished if it could not be justified in terms of 
something else. The result was that he condemned War 
and Peace, and I am sure that Mr. Maude will agree with 
me that there must have been something wrong about 
premises which produced such a conclusion. 


A. C.-B. 


“THE MODERN SOURCES OF MEDICAL 
PROGRESS.” 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1r,—I beg leave to protest against the insidious pro- 
Vivisectionist assertions in the review of Professor Metch- 
nikoff’s last book. 

The vivisectors are quietly dropping, one after another, 
discredited claims of vivisection proper (i.e., cutting up 
animals alive, baking, suffocating, etc.); and they are sub- 
stituting new claims of the new line of inoculations. Hence 
they are “booming,” for all he is worth, Professor Metch- 
nikoff and his serums. 

The vista opened up by his serums is indeed wondrous. 
In his previous book he predicts serums against old age, 
“ Only injecting animals with finely-minced atoms of human 
organs, such as brain, heart, etc., when serums would be 
drawn off capable of acting on these organs.” Even among 
the British medical Press—as credulous of every ephemeral 
Vivisectionist fad as onte upon a time it was sceptical— 
one journal is inclined to jib at this neo-medizva] necro- 
mancy. 

After inoculating miserable monkeys with syphilis, 
Metchnikoff’s latest serum is one alleged to give immunity 
from syphilis. Professor Gaucher and others deride it 
(vide “ Matin,” July 22, 1906). They also twit him with that 
want of personal courage characteristic of vivisectors; for 
he let a medical student inoculate himself with syphilis, 
in place of testing it upon himself. His Parisian critics 
also twit him with the somewhat doubtful morality of his 
proceedings, and he replies that “Les Anglais sont des 
gens padibonds,” but that his London audience and the 
“Lancet” have approved.—Yours, etc., 


D. Scot SKIRVING (Lieut.-Col., Retired). 
Oxford, August 20, 1906. 





A SUNSET. 


“With such a sky to lead him on.” 


UT whither will it lead me now, 
This fire that burns upon the brow 
Of the visionary west, 
Calling my spirit to the quest 
Of yet deeper marvels done 
Beyond the porches of the sun? 


Now is the sun’s last glory thrown 
Across the spaces of my thought, 
And like a brooding prophet caught 
In a dream of things unknown 

I stand enchanted and alone. 

I stand upon the sacred hill 

With all the world laid dark and still 
Below me; ranges, line on line, 
Hushed in a silence like to mine, 
As if assembled to await 

A cloudy tragedy of fate 

Now to be played at Heaven's Gate. 


The play begins and, mass by mass, 
Slowly the great cloud legions pass. 
The golden heroes rise and loom 
As if against the fires of doom ; 
Proudly they rise, and, one by one, 
They break before the fatal sun. 


Still not a sound. I find it strange 
To stand alone and watch the sky 
Passirg through this tumultuous change 
Of cloud and fire so silently. 

Should there not be a ‘tumult, too, 
Of thunder music rolling through 
Like giant changes, to attend 

This strife of giants to its end? 
Music and only music can 

Present the towering hopes of man, 
His splendid piteous war with fate, 
In forms so vast and passionate. 
Only by music is the doom 

Of noble things that change and die 
Unfolded in so large a room 

As these great spaces of the sky. 

Yet hearing music man but hears 
His own desires, his own vain tears ; 
And it is strange that he should find, 
In forces so remote and blind, 

In silent changes of the air 

And conflicts of the sun and wind, 
Such symbols of his own despair. 


Symbols, and never a clear sign. 
Shadows, and nothing fixed or plain— 
Nothing? Nay, the divine 
Passion of beauty sounds in all 
Our music of despair and pain, 
Making a secret call 
To the unknown heart of life; 
And through the sunset’s dying strife 
An answer comes again ; 
And by the flush of Heaven we know 
The passion of beauty that is ours, 
That fills the earth with songs and flowers 
And shines in the far mountain snow, 
Moves also the high powers 
Beyond our range of thought. 
Pain, death, and our despairs are nought 
But phantoms, like the clouds, that take 
The flush of beauty as they break. 
By shapes and sounds of beauty we 
Hold converse with Infinity, 
That answers us with cloud and fire 
And with the voices of the sea, 
Saying she woo hath our desire 
And vision of a Heaven to be. 

A. CLUTTON-BROcK. 
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LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 


NAPOLEON.* 


HE ‘‘ Cambridge Modern History,” as conceived by 
Lord Acton, was indeed a great work. His idea 
was that the history of Europe, and of more than 
Europe, from the Revival of Learning to the present 
day, should be written by those most competent to 
write it, irrespective of race, religion, or language. In 
the earlier periods each department, however minute, 
was to be treated of by the expert scholar; in later 
times the statesmen of Europe were to be asked to 
contribute an account of the transactions in which they 
had been themselves the most prominent actors. If it 
was objected that such a book would be no book at 
all, that it would be an ill-constructed medley, a motley 
counterpane of unharmonised colours, a tessellated 
pavement of discordant fragments—here a bit of black 
stone, there a bit of white—he would have replied that 
there must also be harmony of style, that you should 
not be aware where Carlyle ended and where Gibbon 
or Macaulay began. 

The first volume of the history represents, to some 
extent, the mind of the author of the project. The 
authors were chosen, the proofs largely revised, by him. 
The volume waited a long time for the introductory 
chapter, which he never wrote, the burden of which 
was contributory to his death, and it remains the 
best and the most brilliant of the series. It is a solid 
contribution to human learning. Some of the articles 
which it contains will never be superseded. The 
mantle which Lord Acton wore, which proved too 
heavy for the wearer, fell on the shoulders of the 
epigoni. It was not an inspiration but a burden. Little 
blame to them if they cast it off and set to work in their 
own fashion. A history of Moderi Europe had to be 
written. The Pitt Press was not prepared to invest 
large sums in a venture which might not prove re- 
munerative. Some who were asked to write found the 
pay small, the work laborious and ungrateful, the 
editing irritating and occasionally defective. The 
wand of the magician had been broken in his grave, 
the spirits when called upon would not appear. Still 
the work had to be done, a volume must make its ap- 
pearance every six months. All honour to the men who 
did not shrink from undertaking this crushing labour, 
let every excuse be made for them if they accomplished 
it not as they would but as they could. 

The result is a work of very doubtful value. It 
aims at being a comprehensive universal history of 
modern times, but, as it consists of monographs, there 
are necessarily gaps, and yet the attempts to fill these 
gaps has sometimes impaired the value of the book. 
Some of the writers are men of genius, some of the 
chapters are masterly, but even in these the mere 
seeker for information would prefer humdrum. The 
competent writers are not humdrum, the humdrum 
writers are not competent. I have read every line of 
the history so far as it has been _ published, 
and I hope, if I live, to read every line of 
the complete work, but I never refer to it for informa- 
tion ; if I require that I go to Weber. Itis scarcely an 


*NapoLeon. Vol. IX. “The Cambridge Modern History.” 
Cambridge Press. 16s. net. 





epigram to say that what Lord Acton contemplated 
was impossible to do, but that what the present editors 
have accomplished is hardly worth doing. Then the biblio- 
graphies! In the Napoleon volume, the bibliography 
occupies a hundred and twenty pages, about an eighth 
part of the whole book. The inquirer after knowledge 
is lost in the wilderness, he cannot see the wood for 
the trees. Some of the bibliographies are better than 
others; but in all there is a mass of useless informa. 
tion and a lack of what we want to know. It is only 
fair to say that the bibliography of the volume under 
review is a great improvement upon some of its pre- 
decessors and that a conscientious attempt has been 
made to estimate the comparative value of the different 
authorities, which must have cost the editors a great 
deal of labour. 

The present volume, the ninth of the series, is 
entitled Napoleon, and the very name makes us reflect. 
A hundred years ago the name was scarcely known in 
England. Members of Parliament and other serious 
people always spoke of Buonaparte, ordinary persons 
of Boney. In 1815, Lord Liverpool, not being able to 
carry out his favourite project of handing over the 
defeated Emperor to the King of France, on condition 
that he should be shot as a rebel, sent him to St. 
Helena, to be forgotten. Yes, they said, he will soon 
be forgotten. Yet now the greatest university stamps 
his name upon a volume of their immortal work and 
endorses the opinion of the world, which finds in 
Napoleon the only type of countenance, except perhaps 
that of Christ, which has impressed itself indelibly on 
the imagination of mankind. 

In writing a history of Napoleon the most impor- 
tant preliminary to determine is what view is to be 
taken of hischaracter. Is heman or monster, god or devil, 
Antichrist or the saviour of the world, or, to speak less 
hyberbolically, was he the friend or the enemy of 
England, the lover of peace or of war; was he greater 
as a general or as an administrator? The reader who 
seeks the solution of this problem in the present work 
will be much disappointed. He will find that the 
writers disagree not only with one another, which 
might have been expected, but with themselves. On 
page 196, Mr. Wickham-Legg, speaking of the Pope’s 
abduction to Savona, says; ‘‘ This act of violence was 
done by Napoleon’s orders ; of this his letters to Murat 
furnish conclusive proof.” Speaking of the same event 
on page 4o1, Mr. Fisher says: ‘* This act ws con- 
certed between Murat and Miollis, and transgressed the 
measure of Napoleon’s instructions.” But to take more 
typical instances, Mr. Fisher, the most competent, the 
most brilliant,and the most judicial writer in this volume, 
enumerates on page 761, as the episodes which have 
proved most repugnant to British opinion on Napo- 
leon’s career, the execution of the Duc d’Enghien, the 
death of Captain Wright, the treatment of the 
Spanish Bourbons, and the return from Elba. To 
take the first of these, Mr. Wickham-Legg, not a very 
competent authority, simply calls it a murder. M. 
Pariset gives an account of the transaction in which 
the whole story is grossly misrepresented. He does 
not tell us that Ettenheim was the country seat of the 
Archbishop of Strasburg, that Enghien was living 
there as the accepted lover, or something more, of the 
Archbishop's niece, that he had been repeatedly warned 
that his presence in such close proximity to the French 
frontier, at a time when members of his family were 
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plotting, with the knowledge of the English Govern- 
ment, against Napoleon’s throne and life, was highly 
dangerous, or that the Duke of Baden, in whose 
territory Ettenheim was situated, thanked the First 
Consul for having exercised an act of salutary police, 
which he was not strong enough to exercise himself. 
Mr. Wilson, Colonel Lloyd, and Dr. Rose speak of the 
deed as an execution, the fact being that, whether it 
was legally defensible or not, some action of the kind 
was absolutely necessary for the security of the peace 
of France and of the throne of the Empire. Napoleon’s 
enemies were made furious by its phenomenal success. 

We will pass to the second charge. When 
Napoleon appeared as a captive in Torbay, the Zimes 
published a leading article proposing that he should be 
tried by court-martial and shot for the murder of 
Captain Wright. Who was Captain Wright ? 
Napoleon, when asked the question at St. Helena, said 
that he had never heard his name. The Cambridge 
history does not inform us, probably because the 
section in which he ought to appear is written by a 
foreigner. We will leave the riddle unsolved for the 
curiosity of our readers. 

The treatment of the royal family of Spain falls 
to the lot of Mr. Oman, whose idea of Napoleon is 
based on the Boney-bogy of Georgian nurseries and 
whose prejudice is proof even against the brilliancy of 
his Peninsular campaign. Yet, if conquest is ever 
justified by the juxtaposition of two incompatible 
civilisations, or by the desire to substitute a living being 
for a corpse in a Mezentian marriage, the occupation 
of Spain by Napoleon was so justified. What did the 
tiger-cretin show himself to be at Valengay? How 
did he behave when restored to his throne by English 
bayonets or established on it by consanguineous 
cohorts? The issue of the Guerre d’Espagne is a 
sufficient justification for the treaties of Bayonne. 

The return from Elba, which Englishmen generally 
describe as an escape from prison, is fitly treated of by 
Mr. Fisher, whose knowledge of Napoleonic literature is 
really up to-date. He says that it was one of the 
miracles of history. ‘‘ He fought no battle, he shed 
no blood; he was greeted by the peasantry all along 
the route as a saviour and a friend; not a soldier 
would fire upon him; his name was atalisman which 
drew all the valour of the kingdom to itself. ‘ Roule 
ta boule, roi cotillon. Rends ta couronne a Napoleon,’ 
blithely sang men, women, and children along his 
triumphal way.” 

If Mr. Fisher had written the whole of this volume 
—which he is quite capable of doing—it would have 
been more valuable and far more readable. As it is, 
what are we to say? That Professor Pariset depicts a 
Napoleon who is psychologically impossible—a bold, 
far-sighted, constructive statesman whose every act is 
dictated by selfish egotism ; that Professor Guilland 
views the Empire from the standpoint of Switzerland 
and gauges the mighty fabric by the standard of his own 
municipal intelligence ; that Mr. Wickham-Legg is pert 
and shallow ; that Colonel Lloyd is more of a soldier 
than a politician; that Dr. Rose is better in this 
volume than he was in the volume on the French Revo- 
lution and better in his first chapter than he is in his 
second ; that the work of these gentlemen, and of some 
miscellaneous foreigners, is illuminated by the majestic 
good sense and moderation of the Master of Peter- 
house, by the excellent work of Dr. Walker, by the 





erudition and eloquence of Mr. Gooch, and by the 
palmary qualities of Mr. Fisher. But even he is beset 
by the idols of the market-place and the cave. Why 
does he quote the silly platitude of Tocqueville, that 
Napoleon was as great asa man can be without virtue ? 
As if virtue were not necessary to the accomplishment 
of even a hundredth part of what Napoleon effected ? 
It would be truer to say that this Napoleon volume is 
as good as such a history can be without history, and 
even this would be false. 
OscaR BROWNING. 





OLD AND NEW JAPAN. 
THE GARTER Mission To JAPAN. By Lord Redesdale. London: 
Macmillan. 6s. 

Ir some foreign traveller could have visited England at 
the time of the Battle of Bosworth Field and again after 
che Battle of Waterloo, he would scarcely have had an 
experience so wonderful as Lord Redesdale relates in 
this book. Lord Redesdale was Secretary to the British 
Legation in 1867, when. Japan was in the middle ages. 
Then came the Revolution, brought about mainly by 
Japan’s discovery that her hermit policy could not pro- 
tect her against the Powers of the West. The decisive 
battle was fought at Fushima on January 17, 1868, and 
after that battle Lord Redesdale saw the Shogun, Prince 
Tokugawa, riding back to Osaka at the head of his de- 
feated army, his bodyguard “ helmeted and visored, clad 
in the ancient armour of Japan.” He did not see the 
Prince again until February 21, 1906, when he came 
with other Japanese nobles to be presented to Prince 
Arthur of Connaught. “Things have changed a good 
deal since you and I met at Osaka,” was his first remark 
to Lord Redesdale. A great deal of this book is taken 
up with the endeavour to show us how much they have 
changed. At Tokio part of an entertainment provided 
for the English visitors was the representation of a 
Daimyo or feudal nobles’ procession, such as could be 
seen daily on any one of the great roads of Japan before 
the Revolution of 1868. This was a matter of some diffi- 
culty. Old cupboards in ancient castles were ransacked 
for the properties. Men who remembered such proces- 
sions clearly enough to act as stage managers were hard 
to find. But the performance was given. There was 
the advance guard whose duty it was to make everyone 
on the road grovel in the dust as the procession passed. 
Then followed “ swashbucklers putting on airs of preter- 
natural fierceness,” an army of coolies carrying baggage 
in baskets slung on bamboo poles, men-at-arms with 
great spears and halberds; the wrestler, or fencing- 
master; then the Daimyo himself in a palanquin; then 
the master of the procession on horseback, then the 
physician with shaven head, and so on. Some of the 
young Japanese asked Lord Redesdale, as one who had 
seen such processions in real life, whether it was a correct 
representation; and he was able to tell them that it 
was. They speak of the period before 1868 as ancient 
times. It was by an effort of will, the effort of the whole 
people, that they passed at a blow out of the middle 
ages into modern life. In 1868 they determined to be a 
strong nation, as it has always been the aim of every 
Japanese to be a strong mar; and in thirty-six years they 
were strong enough to defeat Russia. 

So much we all know already, and we are all filled 
with wonder at the change. Naturally Lord Redesdale’s 
book contains many expressions of mere wonder, as well 
as descriptions of the graceful and splendid courtesy 
with which the mission was everywhere received. All 
this is interesting enough, but we are even more inte- 
rested to learn how much of tlie strange mediaeval past 
still survives in Japan; and how the Japanese managed 
to train themselves in that past for their great present 
destiny. The main design of the book is not to tell 
us such things. It is written as a “journal of letters for 
home consumption,” not as an historical or political essay ; 
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but luckily Lord Redesdale is capable of reflecting upon 
the wonders he has seen. His reflections are only inci- 
dental, but they are not the less valuable on that account. 
He knew the old Japan and loved it, although it was 
dangerous to foreigners and he himself in 1868 captured 
a fanatic who attacked a party of the British leration 
at Kyoto and wounded thirteen men and three horses. 
He was able then to recognise the virtues upon which 
the modern glory of Japan has been founded, and he is 
able to tell us now to what extent those virtues persist. 

To a narrow Englishman possessed by the utilitarian 
ideas of that time the Japan of 1867 would have seemed 
a preposterous and impracticable country, full of oppres- 
sion and ignorance, with a fantastic morality of blind 
devotion and unintelligible ideas expressed in an absurd 
etiquette. Now the utilitarian Englishman cannot but 
respect Japan because she is efficient; but if he supposes 
that she has become efficient by throwing away all her 
old fantastic morality and all her absurd etiquette he 
will learn nothing from her sudden rise to power. Lord 
Redesdale, and all other good writers upon Japan, insist 
upon the fact that the Japanese have not lost their souls 
in gaining the world. The object of their revolution has 
not been to turn themselves into Europeans, but to pro- 
tect their own independence and character with the 
armour of Europe. Before 1868 they had certain very 
clear ideas about the way in which men ought to live. 
In 1868 they changed their minds about the manner in 
which those ideas could best be put in practice; but the 
ideas themselves have not altered at all. There is still 
the same absolute devotion still expressed in the same 
elaborate etiquette. The Japanese are ready to learn 
anything from us except our moral scepticism. They will 
ask questions about any matters of detail, even in reli- 
gion, but not about the ends of existence. And it is 
worth noticing that their elaborate ceremonies are means 
of expressing their beliefs about the ends of existence and 
of withdrawing their minds from the petty details of life 
vo the contemplation of those ends. Their dances, as 
Lord Redesdale says, appeal tothe imagination. “ Behind 
the meticulous pedantry” of their tea-drinking, he tells 
us “there is an inner meaning, associated partly with 
poetry, partly with religion,” and he quotes this passage 
from a Japanese writer: “That calmness of mind, that 
serenity of temper, that composure and quietness of de- 
meanour which are the just essentials of Cha-no-yu (cere- 
monial tea-drinking), are, without doubt, the first condi- 
tions of right thinking and right feeling.” Here we 
have, explained in a sentence, the true purpose of all 
ritual, and it is only when that purpose is forgotten that 
ritual becomes an empty form. The Japanese have 
shown all through their transformation into a modern 
nation an extraordinary sense of the relative importance 
of things; and this sense has been the secret of their 
efficiency. We know how much this sense is apt to be 
impaired in our modern European life by the tyranny of 
detail. In everything now our chief difficulty is to see 
the wood for the trees. The Japanese protect themselves 
against that tyranny by means of their elaborate ritual. 
It has grown up through the ages as the expression of 
certain great ideas, and it recalls their minds out of the 
ordinary business of life to the contemplation of those 
ideas. There is, no doubt, some danger lest they should 
neglect their old ceremonies—Lord Redesdale gives some 
instances of irrational imitation of European customs— 
but it is probable that they still keep enough of their 
ancient wisdom to understand what are the means by 
which that wisdom has been acquired. 





STOPFORD BROOKE'S LECTURES ON 
SHAKESPEARE. 
On TEN PLays oF SHAKESPEARE. By Stopford A. Brooke. 
London: Constable and Co. 1905. 7s. 6d. 
Can anything new be said on Shakespeare? Perhaps 
not, but experience shows that the old things must be 





continually repeated for new audiences, if every genera- 
tion is to make the most that can be made of Shake- 
speare for its soul’s health. We talk a great deal about 
“leaving Shakespeare to make his own impression,” and 
“ going to the fountain-head,” and “ reading what Shake- 
speare says instead of what other people say about him,” 
but let us be honest with ourselves. How much of what 
we find, and genuinely find, in Shakespeare, have we seen 
with our own unassisted eyes, and how much has been 
revealed to us by the keener insight of the great critics, 
from Goethe and Coleridge to Swinburne and Bradley? 
Many of us would see nothing without a guide, and all 
of us see better with a guide's help. It is needless to 
say that Mr. Brooke is among the most competent of 
guides. Subtlety and new interpretation are not his 
methods (except in the one case of Coriolanus, noted 
below). He hunts for no “one point in Hamlet’s soul, 
unseized by Germans yet.” But he does a harder and 
better thing. He gives the old and obvious with vivid- 
ness and sympathy, so that it strikes us not as common- 
place, but as freshly and eternally true. He does not 
show us things that we had not seen before, but he makes 
us feel that the things we had seen were more beautiful 
than we knew. 

Probably, Mr. Brooke is writing chiefly for early 
students, but even the most experienced reader cannot 
leave the book without a new sense of the greatness of 
Shakespeare. Even the occasional diffuseness—probably 
the result of delivery to an audience—has the effect of 
emphasising the things that deserve to be emphasised. 

The most startling point in the lectures is the in- 
terpretation of Coriolanus. Mr. Brooke refuses to ac- 
cept the ordinary view of Shakespeare’s political sym- 
pathies : 

““We may fairly conclude that Shakespeare did not de- 
spise the cause of the people or its leaders, when we find 
that the leaders are represented throughout as men who 
have kept their heads.” (p. 232.) 

‘Politically considered, the play is the artistic record of 
the victory of a people, unrighteously oppressed, over their 
oppressor, who is the exaggerated incarnation of the temper 
of his class.” (p. 226.) 

Mr. Brooke produces a good deal of evidence for 
this view, and it will have to be considered carefully in 
the future, but for the present the presumption is against 
it. Shakespeare’s sympathies generally he on the sur- 
face (nothing is more absurd than the talk about his 
“ impartiality,” if that is to mean that he likes Iago and 
Regan as much as Othello and Cordelia). It will be 
a strange thing if he has dissembled his love so com- 
pletely that three centuries of readers have mistaken it 
for contempt. 

Mr. Brooke takes the usual view of the Wanter’s 
Tale and the Tempest as dramas of “serenity” and “ re- 
conciliation.” Perhaps they are, but there is great force 
in Mr. Strachey’s argument on the other side. When 
Hermione receives Leontes in silence and keeps all her 
words for Perdita, is that the all-forgiving love that has 
no need of speech, or the clear-sighted patience. that 
makes the best of a bad business by saying nothing about 
it? When Prospero says to his brother: 

“For you, most wicked sir, whom to call brother 

Would even infect my mouth, I do forgive 

Thy rankest fault; all of them; and require 

My dukedom of thee, which perforce, I know, 

Thou must restore.” 
the words are very natural after great provocation, but 
it takes the blindness of traditional exegesis to find in 
them “the temper of the right forgiver,” “the temper 
of God Himself” (p. 295). And about Prospero gene- 
rally, Mr. Brooke, like most critics, takes him too much 
at his own valuation. It is not good for anybody to 
have the power of being an earthly providence, and 
Shakespeare lets us see plainly that it had not been 
altogether good for Prospero. He is too consciously 
the “ superior person” ; and, like all superior persons, he 
is liable to fail in elementary generosity. If he has a 
sort of excuse for his testing of Ferdinand, nothing can 
excuse his burst of brutal petulance to Ariel. 
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But the points of possible difference from Mr. 
Brooke are as nothing compared with the points of 
necessary agreement. Among the many passages which 
we should like to quote, there is only space for two, one 


on Romeo and Juliet (p. 68), and one on the Tempest 
(p. 310): 

“We think of them (Romeo and Juliet) but in a way we 
cannot explain, no longer with pity, but with a certainty 
that all is well with them, that they have arisen into a 
true happiness, have become a vital portion of the Justice 
and Love which sacrificed them from the welfare of the 
whole. Instead of mourning over their fate, we are con- 
tent; as we are content when Othello and Desdemona 
perish, even though Shakespeare, grimmer then than he 
is now, does not bring any recognisable good out of their 
pain. Even in their sorrow, still more in the wild misery 
of Othello, we feel by a kind of subconsciousness that they 
are in that kingdom of the soul, and worthy of it, where 
the pain and death of earth are like dreams when one 
awaketh, where what they have become through suffering 
lives for the inspiration of humanity and attracts its love.” 

“But Prospero—and indeed Shakespeare, if we mix him 
up with Prospero—was far too sane and too experienced 
a character to imagine that life was illusion, or that we 
were the stuff of dreams, or that sleep rounded our little 
life. No one should quote the passage as an explanation 
of Shakespeare’s theory of life, only as far as “rounded 
with a sleep.” The rest is Prospero’s (or Shakespeare’s) in- 
dication that his picture of the story of humanity arose 
from the passing weakness of a vexed and weary brain. The 
philosophy of illusion is the philosophy of tired people: 

“Sir, I am vexed: 

Bear with my weakness; my old brain is troubled.” 

After all, he need not have taken the trouble to explain to 
Ferdinand and Miranda that they were only alive in a 
dream. The lovers knew better.” 

T. C. Snow. 





A NEW TRANSLATION OF THE ANEID. 


THE Ener oF Vircit. With a translation by Charles J. 
Billson, M.A., Corpus Christi College, Oxford. In two 
volumes. London: Edward Arnold. 3os, net. 

Ir the reviewer of this book be one that loves his Virgil 
he will instantly recognise the author for a brother in this 
same freemasonry by evidence of that neatness in the 
printing and handsomeness in the outward form 
which the volumes themselves exhibit, and also of the 
discreetly eloquent words on the inner fly-leaf: “Dedi- 
cated to my daughter, Camilla.” These things predispose 
to sympathy; and so does another reflection, that is, to 
consider what a deep and close insight into Virgil a man 
must have gained by the long exercise of translating the 
whole Zeid ; so that the author may well feel proof in 
his heart against the despairing chagrin which is com- 
monly produced by the negligences, imprudences, or mere 
incompetences of reviewers. 

However, the reviewer's duty is to taste for the 
public; and the principal temptations to dishonesty which 
his little trade presents can be escaped by the simple 
means of signing his name. Thus it will be better for 
me to say here at once that I have not read Mr. Billson’s 
work all through, but taken four books for sample. By 
his plan of printing text and version face to face he 
subjects himself to a severe test. Is it a proud humility 
or a modest self-confidence that thus, on every occasion, 
reminds the reader of some magical and long-consecrated 
bit of Latin just when he might be acquiescing in some 
agreeable and nicely-turned bit of English ? At least 
this arrangement betrays at first blush that Mr. Billson 
has bound himself to the gratuitous servitude of 
translating line for line. This old superstition has 
been so ground into us all by schoolmasters, who 
sickened at the clumsy diffuseness of boyish pens, 
that we hardly remember that “a line for a 
line” implies that the specific density of the 
Latin and the English languages is equal. But form is 
restriction ; and a translator has as good a right to make 
this one of his laws as an original poet has a right to re- 
strict himself to certain rhymes or stanzas. Only when 
the translator becomes rather uncouth and rough from 
compression one regrets that he did not use more liberty 


in applying his law. 





His metre is blank verse. I confess to the heretical 
pravity of preferring rhyme—for Virgil. The cast of his 
blank verse is Miltonic: again, I doubt that Milton gives 
the right key for Virgil. The young Milton, perhaps—the 
Milton of Zycidas ; but not the Milton whom matrimonial 
misadventures had turned to a Hebraic grimness of 
temper. For an example of Miltonism I may quote: 

“Not strange to thee 

Troy bore me: no strange blood is oozing here.” 
Sometimes a still more unhappy reminiscence of Brown- 
ing (evil genius of many verse-writers) arises from the 
effort to screw the surcharged and expanding Latin into 
too tight an English frame, as in the lines III. 306-9: 

““Me coming when she spied, and saw distraught 

The arms of Troy, by such great wonder awed, 

Even still in gaze she froze, heat left her bones; 

She swooned, and scarce failed speech recovered late.” 
For the last two lines one turns (as was said of Brown- 
ing’s Agamemnon) to the Latin for a clue to unravel the 
English by: 

*‘Deriguit visu in medio, calor ossa reliquit; 
Labitur, et longo vix tandem tempore fatur.” 

I do not say there is not lawful room for that kind of 
translation which sends one back to the original with fresh 
appetite, as well as for the translation which has sub- 
stantive literary value; and I hold it to be a fair canon 
that the English shall not be pellucid if the original is 
obscure. But here is a case where the Latin is neither 
difficult nor mannered: all the trouble and defect of Mr. 
Billson’s lines is owing to his principle of allowing only 
twenty English syllables to the two Latin hexameters. Yet, 
if any mechanical equivalence must be established, why 
not as well count syllables as lines? The Latin has 
thirty-one syllables. 

Now, to continue the debtor side of the account, 
there are many famous passages in Virgil which become 
more and more untranslatable by a kind cf natural per- 
petual increment of significance, ¢.g. : 

“Rare show some swimming in the vasty race,” 
is not a bad line, and yet how different from 
“ Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto!” 

The English sounds thin and small in answer to the 
great breadth and gravity of the a’s in the Latin; but even 
were the sonority possible to reproduce, what can any 
new translation offer us to countervail the pedigree of 
association which dignifies a line that has flown upon the 
lips of mankind for so many centuries ? So with 

“O socii, neque enim ignari sumus ante malorum— 
O passi graviora, dabit deus his quoque finem. 


Co-mates, for troubles we have known before— 
O worse beset! these, too, some god will end!” 


_ Even if one could represent the mere phrase, how 
could one represent the “clouds of glory” which it comes 
trailing ? 

And, by the way, I must observe that the meaning of 
O passi graviora seems to me to be misrepresented: a 
thing scarce worthy of mention were not Mr. Billson’s 
general accuracy and faithfulness of scholarship so remark- 
ably exact as it is. 

But enough of detractions. Let me next note a few 
conspicuous merits, and then conclude by quoting an 
average specimen of the work. There are many lines or 
phrases entirely happy : 

“ And skims with printless wheels the level sea” (I., 147) 
is a line of really Virgilian suggestion; and there is Vir- 
gilian riches and strength in 

“And make unharmed 
Remote Liburnia and Timavus’ fount, 
Where through nine months, out of the roaring rock 
Spouts the loud sea and drowns ‘the furrowed field.” ' 
(I., 244 
There are many touches of ingenuity like: 
“*We flesh our blades ’—inruimus' ferio” ; 
and sometimes the version succeeds even in places beset 
with that peculiar Virgilian difficulty which I have indi- 
cated above, as in VI., 126-9. 
“Easy, great Trojan! is the downward path. 
All night and day Hell Gates stand open wide; 
But to return, to reach the air of Heaven, 
There is the task and toil!” 
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One might extend the list of particular cleverness in detail 
and even felicity in the general result of a whole passage- 
Is it only a personal partiality for liquids in alliteration 
that makes me like and admire these lines? (III., go.) 
**A sudden tremor stirred 
The doors, the holy laurel, all the hill 
Shook.” 
And does not the good success of (III., 191) 
“And spread our sails and skim great plains of sea, 
Vela damus, vastumque cava trabe currimus aequor” 
help to prove the truth of a view which strikes one more 
and more convincingly with each re-reading of Virgil— 
that alliteration is the chief of those means which he uses 
to work his constant charm of cultivated sweetness? 
There are lines of good music in this translation, 
and lines with a wooden leg in them that will neither 
leap nor run nor march. I will select as a specimen the 
passage from Book III., 655-668: it gives a fair criterion 
of Mr. Billson’s strength and weakness: 
“He scarce hath said, when from the hills we see 
The Shepherd Polyphemus with his flocks 
Moving gigantic to the well-known shore; 
A monster grim, huge, shapeless, reft of light. 
A fir his hand hath lopped supports his steps; 
The woolly sheep attend him, sole delight, 
Sole solace of his pain. 
When the deep flood he touched and reached the sea, 
There, gnashing loud his teeth, the oozing blood 
From his gouged eye he laves, and through the main 
Strides to the midst, nor wets his lofty sides. 
Far thence in fear we fly, with him that prayed 
And earned our grace, in silence cut the rope, 
And bend with straining oars, and sweep the sea.” 
Is it, then, a good or a bad translation? The dichotomy 
is too rough for anything but extreme cases. Good 
translations are written by great poets like Dryden, Pope, 
FitzGerald ; that is to say, good poems to which the ex- 
perts usually deny the name of translation. Bad transla- 
tions . . + but one can hardly pen a sentence about 
it and not imply an answer to some of the most curious 
and the most endlessly debated of literary problems- Let 
it suffice to say that Mr. Billson has written a large body 
of readable English blank verse, which is a considerable 
feat; that he has safely transfused some of the charac- 
teristic excellences of Virgil; that (for the humbler uses 
of a crib) his version will often give a man the mot juste 
which he is seeking; and, to put it to the proof, if I 
were asked : wy Recommend me an English version of the 
4eneid—not Dryden,” I would answer: “ Try Mr. Bill- 
son’s. There is no nonsense about it.” 





A GREAT MEDIAVAL PKEACHER. 


ST, BERNARDINE OF SIENA. By Paul Thureau-Dangin; trans- 
lated by Baroness G. von Hugel. London: J. M. Dent 
and Co. 4s. 6d. net. 


WueEN Bernardine of Siena was born in 1380 (the year 
of St. Catherine’s death) the Franciscan Order had 
fallen on evil days, and vain were the efforts of holy 
men to breathe into it again the spirit of its founder. 
How St. Bernardine set out upon his work of reform, 
and succeeded in making the Order of the Strict Observ- 
ance both popular and powerful twenty-five years after 
its foundation by Giovanni Stronconio, belongs to the 
history of the Franciscan Order, and has been clearly 
set forth by M. Thureau-Dangin. It is rather as the 
great preacher, as a man of vivid personality, that “the 
Apostle of Italy” must ever appeal to the modern world. 

In 1400 the need for a Saint to appear in the turbu- 
lent little cities of Italy, calling out “ Pax et Bonum” to 
a people ever ready to be swayed from sinful ways to 
a moment’s ecstasy of repentance, was even more needed 
than in the days of St. Francis. Medizvalism was just 
giving way before the great tide of the Renaissance, when 
the minds of men turned back to the wonders of the 
Classical Age, and a King could sell peace to Florence 
for the price of a treasured manuscript of Livy. St. 
Bernardine never showed himself a child of his age; 
we may call him the last of the great medizvalists, for 
the Spirit of the Ancient World passed him by untouched. 
His biographers note with pride that not a single 





“ pagan” quotation appears in his Sermons, while they 
count some 6,600 texts from the Scriptures. 

We are, perhaps, inclined to look upon St. Ber- 
nardine as a type of austere sanctity, a precursor, in a 
sense, of Savonarola. His face, emaciated almost to 
caricature, is familiar to every lover of Italian Art, and 
we forget that his youthful beauty inflamed the heart 
of a Sienese matron; then we recall his bonfires of vani- 
ties in the piazza of every town—gaming cards, obscene 
books, and pictures cast into the flames, together with the 
finery of fashionable ladies and their “ headgears like 
battlements and spires.” In order to realise something 
of his charm and that “wondrous power over men” 
spoken of so constantly by his contemporaries, we must 
go to his own writings. Why does M. Thureau-Dangin 
consign to a footnote (as he does many other delightful 
things) an anecdote told by St. Bernardine with delicate 
humour and charm of how he retired into the woods in 
imitation of the early Fathers (p. 14)? We also owe 
much to a certain Benedetto, a fuller of Siena, who left 
his trade during the summer of 1427 in order to record 
some forty-two sermons preached by the Saint in the 
open piazza. To this day, in the walls of the Gothic 
Communal Palace, above the shields of the Commune 
and the People, and of a Medici despot, is seen the 
mystical monogram which St. Bernardine gave to the 
people as a symbol of the Sacred Name. 

St. Bernardine possessed a genius for preaching. 
Those were the days when a preacher's advent was hailed 
with delight by people depending for news and enter- 
tairment on the travelling merchant, the stranger, or the 
troubadour. Many accused medieval preachers, Dante 
at their head, of being content if they raised a laugh 
by playing the buffoon. Neither did St. Bernardine 
think it unseemly to gain the attention of his audience 
by a method not altogether unknown to some modern 
preachers. One day he sees his audience a little lax, 
perhaps from the heat, perhaps from the length of the 
sermon! He gives them a dissertation upon the value 
of a wife: 

“A wife, like a tree,’ he says, ‘should be valued by her 
fruit; and what fruit is there on earth more enchanting 
than a little child. For is it not the fruit of the tree 
planted in Paradise by God Himself? . . . . There are 
some men who are more indulgent towards a hen on ac- 
count of the fresh egg she lays daily than towards their 
own wife. For, if by any chance the hen smashes a pot 
or a glass, they refrain from striking her, so as not to lose 
her fruit in the shape of an egg. . Let a woman 
but say a word too much to her husband, and straightway, 
seizing a stick, he will begin to beat her, while, at the 
same time, vou will bear patiently with the hen that goes 
about clucking all day long for the sake of an egg that 
may very likely be broken.” (p. 202.) 

Sometimes he enlivens them with a story told in clear 
Tuscan style (p. 178). But once he has riveted the 
minds of his audience he turns to more serious subjects. 
He lashes their vices with his satire, and then gives them 
veritable jewels of language and poetic imagery, as in 
his description of the Virgin’s Assumption (p. 183), or 
when he pictures for the Sienese the joys of Peace 
(p. 154); while he shows dramatic power when he tells 
of the Magdalen seeking the Risen Christ (p. 155). 

That summer of 1427 St. Bernardine was at the 
height of his fame. We can picture a city full of admir- 
ing Sienese assembled in the piazza; the women in 
white, nun-like coifs, are to the right of the open-air 
pulpit, the men to the left; and Bendetto the fuller in- 
scribes upon his waxen tablets every word, every digres- 
sion of the preacher who sometimes pauses to repeat 
a long Scriptural quotation for his benefit. One day 
Benedetto breaks off abruptly: 

“ At this moment rain begins to fall and the preacher 

ceases preaching.” 

He is an artist this Benedetto. 

Many will welcome this book, especially as there is 
no English life of St. Bernardine. But had the author 
imbibed and quoted the literature of the time more freely 
his portrait of the Saint would have gained in vividness, 
and we might have been spared allusions, curiously lack- 
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ing in humour, to the aunts of St. Bernardine. We 
wonder, by the way, what Masaccio would have said to 
his great work in the Brancacci Chapel, which became the 
school of every Florentine artist, being described as the 
“finishing touch to Masolino’s frescoes ” ? 

It is a pity that the translator should so conscien- 
tiously have reproduced the author’s long-winded style. 
On p. 37 is a bewildering sentence referring to the 
humanists : 

“On perusal of their writings, none of which have sur- 

vived ~~ @ ee ¢ M 
And after this remarkable announcement she continues in 
a maze of unilluminating phrases. We wonder, too, what 
is meant by a “ flowery mystic.” 





IDOLA THEATRI. 


Ipota THeatrr. By Henry Sturt. A Criticism of Oxford 
Thought and Thinkers from the standpoint of Personal 
Idealism, London: Macmillan. ros. net. 


Tue “Theatre” is Oxford, the “Idols” are Intellec- 
tualism, Absolutism, and Subjectivism. Mr. Sturt’s 
book may be described as a criticism of the typical philo- 
sophic systems of T- H. Green, Mr. Bradley, and Pro- 
fessor Bosanquet, exhibiting the three idols as the source 
of the cardinal errors of these systems. But the book is 
something more than this. For the criticism all emanates 
from a rival system; the attack is intended to afford a 
vindication of Pragmatism, as a great alternative. For 
Mr. Sturt is a participator in the New Oxford movement, 
of which Mr. Schiller is the principal exponent. , 

Intellectualism “attempts to explain everything in 
terms of thought or reason,” and neglects, inter alia, 
sensation and volition. Absolutism denies the validity of 
personal experience ; for it regards all individuals as in- 
cluded in an Infinite Being which monopolises Reality. 
Subjectivism forgets “that the objective side is no less 
necessary than the subjective to human experience.” Mr- 
Sturt traces these three philosophic vices to a common 
origin in “ Passivism,” the tendency to overlook the ele- 
ment of activity in the human self. 

As a matter of history, the idols have been imported 
from Germany, and in the latter half of the book, in 
which the three typical philosophies are criticised in some 
detail, a chapter is given up to German Idealism in order 
to show how its influence was exercised. Intellectualism 
is discovered in Messrs. Green and Bosanquet, Absolutism 
in Mr. Bradley, Subjectivism in all three. ¢ 

There is much in the criticism that is interesting and 
ingenious, but of course the chief interest in the book 
centres in the implicit alternative system. Now, in so far 
as Pragmatism is to be regarded as a struggle towards 
common sense, an attempt to exclude from philosophy 
those conclusions which the unsophisticated mind cannot 
take seriously, so far is it deserving of our sympathy and 
approval. For instance, Oxford Idealism says that 
nothing but intellect is real. Pragmatism replies that a 
volition is as real an occurrence as a thought- Who can 
dispute it? Oxford Idealism says that the individual 
person is merely a manifestation in time of the Absolute 
and possesses only relative reality. The reply is that the 
individual person is the most real thing we know (page 
102); and this might reasonably have been reinforced by 
the dictum that there are not “degrees of reality,” for 
“the plain man holds that, if a thing has objective reality, 
it has it once for all” (page 31). 

Perhaps if Mr. Sturt’s aim had been more purely 
critical and negative he would have attempted to forestall 
the obvious rejoinders of the Intellectualists and Abso- 
lutists. For example, Hegelians hold that Time is Ap 
pearance. But they would admit that it is the appearance 
of something real. Human activity, as an occurrence in 
time, must also be appearance. But it also will be the 
appearance of something real. Nothing more is claimed 
for human thought, which equally is an occurrence of 
time. Where, then, is the accusation of the pragmatist 
that activity and volition are left out or given a subordi- 
nate position? 





Or, again, consider the reality of persons- Hegelians 
do not commit themselves very freely to any definite view 
as to the relation between the absolute and the individual. 
But it is not impossible to devise a relation which shall 
leave both parties to the relation “real.” Suppose, for 
instance, that the absolute (which is not in time) pos- 
sesses within its consciousness the whole life of the indi- 
vidual inthe same manner in which at any moment an indi- 
vidual possesses within his consciousness his own past life. 
If the absolute had this relation to every individual, it 
would, in a sense, be every individual simultaneously, and 
at the same time every individual would be real. 

Thus it will be seen that Mr. Sturt’s arguments are 
not very difficult to evade without abandoning any of the 
claims set up by the philosophic systems which he is 
attacking. Those readers who are led by the title of the 
book to expect a determined assault on the Oxford idols 
may be disappointed. 

If Mr. Sturt’s refutations of Intellectualism and Ab- 
solutism are inconclusive, what is to be said of his views 
on Subjectivism? This idol is given much less space 
than the other two. It is discussed generally in a very 
short chapter (Chapter VI-); some dozen pages are given 
up to Green’s relations to Subjectivism; and there are 
passing allusions in the chapters on Mr. Bradley and Pro- 
fessor Bosanquet. But though Subjectivism is rather 
thrust aside, the passages in which it is discussed are in 
reality the most interesting in the book. For here it is 
that Mr. Sturt parts company from his leader, Mr. 
Schiller. 

“The power of man,” he says, “ at least, has always 
the limitation that it cannot create something out of 
nothing; there must exist material for his faculties to act 
upon” (page 142). : 

Mr. Schiller maintains strenuously that man does 
create his environment, and Mr. Sturt puts in his mouth a 
possible (indeed, a probable) reply that “it is a good 
methodological assumption to suppose that reality is per- 
fectly plastic.” But this is only put forward to serve as 
a step towards Mr. Sturt’s own rejoinder that “a methodo- 
logical assumption is not a metaphysical truth!” Then 
began he-to curse and to swear, saying: “A methodo. 
logical assumption is not a metaphysical truth”; and 
immediately the cock crew. Here, in throwing over 
Idealism, Mr. Sturt abandons the vital tenet of Prag- 
matism into the bargain. It must be admitted that, 
having claimed reality for matter in the passage above 
quoted (and in others equally explicit), he does draw 
back a little towards the Idealist fold. 

“T would not have it supposed,” he explains, “from 
all that has just been said that the upshot of metaphysic 
is dualism, and that I maintain the subject-object form 
with which human thought works to be valid for the 
world-consciousness; this would be carrying anthropo- 
morphism beyond its proper limits. The simple 
truth seems to be that in reference to a world-conscious- 
ness it is equally unsatisfactory to say either that it is en- 
tirely subject with itself as its own object, or that it is 
subject with its object permanently over against it-” 

Thus does the Oxford philosopher return in spite of 
himself to Subjectivism and Absolutism. It is not by 
such gropings that the idols will be upset. 

Though he will not pledge himself to the reality of 
matter, it is clear that Mr. Sturt, when he admits that a 
methodological assumption is not a metaphysical truth, 
forfeits in strictness his right to call himself Pragmatist. 
It remains to discover what remnant of the new doctrine 
may be contained in his book. The fact is that the only 
trace of Pragmatism is to be found in the view, several 
times, enforced, that knowledge is essentially “ pur- 
posive.” It is maintained that knowledge is, in fact, 
usually sought as the indispensable means to some end. 
Why does the mind invent logical forms? “The obvious 
answer . . + is that they are invaluable helps to us 
in our task of understanding and mastering reality.” 

Then, again, “when the scientist has made his re- 
sults precise enough to satisfy his line of interest he 
ceases to strive for further precision”; and “the essence 
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of a thing may be defined as those elements of it which 
are most important from the view point of some purpose 
or function.” 

But once the great recantation has been made, these 
statements lose half their significance. They must be 
treated merely as evidence that Mr. Sturt does not know 
very definitely what his own “purpose” is, whether to 
discover what judgment we actually make, or what judg- 
ments we ought to make, or what judgments are true. 
These three undertakings are quite distinct, and when Mr. 
Sturt has managed to distinguish them, perhaps he will 
have parted company from Pragmatism altogether. Then 
we shall indeed owe a cock to Aésculapius- 





COLOURED ILLUSTRATION. 


GreEcE. Painted by John Fulleylove. Described by J. A 
McClymont London: Black. 20s. net. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. Painted by Warwick Goble. Described by 
Alexander Van Millingen. London: Black. 20s, net. 
OnE ought not to grudge to Greece the splendid colours 
which Mr. Fulleylove has succeeded in throwing over the 
hills and ruins, however much they may differ from one’s 
own recollections of such scenes. It is fitting that they 
should be so transformed. Of the countries that stand in 
history for great ideas, which have been the birth-place 
of vital influence, and the very names of which are for 
ever after associated in men’s minds with those influences, 
Greece and Palestine stand paramount, and over both 
of them Mr. Fulleylove has cast the glamour of the three- 
colour process. They needed it. Both had their gospel 
to deliver, and the whole history of both is but the his- 
tory of the slow maturing and final delivery of that gospel. 
Their message spoken, the rest is silence for both. 
Among their mixed and deteriorated populations and 
famished landscapes of to-day there survives no vestige of 
the old greatness. It seems as if the idea going had 
drained all vitality out of both people and soil; for both 
appear exhausted and worn out, the ghosts of thei 
former selves, as if conscious that they had played their 

part and done all that was expected of them- 

But yet, just as old volcanoes overgrown with brush- 
wood and terraced with vineyards, preserve to an atten- 
tive eye the memory of the energy that once inhabited 
them, so the hills and valleys of countries like Greece and 
Palestine are made significant by the force they once 
nurtured and the shock they once delivered. Mr. Fulley- 
love has so seen Greece. He has looked at it through 
the past and bathed it in the colours of his imagination. 
It is certainly much the best way of seeing the country. 
The memories that recur to me—memories of stony and 
almost barren hills, of sour bread and garlic, and wine- 
tasting of tar, of squalid villages full of yelping curs by 
day and bugs by night—are rebuked and hide their 
heads at the sight of these pictures. I shall try to forget 
them and adopt Mr. Fulleylove’s version instead. 

On the other hand, Mr. Warwick Goble’s pictures 
of Constantinople, which I also have before me, exuberant 
as they are in the matter of colour, are powerless to 
exceed reality. The use of Constantinople has long been 
a mystery. Geographically it is the hub of the universe, 
the destined site, one fancies, of some great despotism 
that will one day hold East and West in thrall. The 
Kaiser at Constantinople, with Europe in his right hand 
and Asia in his left, would be the right man in the right 
place I always think, though probably he would not agree 
with me. Meantime, the use of the city has seemed ques- 
tionable, as the use of everything handled by the Turks is 
apttobe. However, Mr. Warwick Goble has found out a 
purpose for it, and, judging from the book he has illus- 
trated, I should say Constantinople was made for the 
three-colour process. 

__For not only is there an immense amount of very 
bright colour always present, but it is so scattered and cut 
up, so splashed about on roof and house-front and awn- 
ing and shop and fruit-stall, and so diffused among the 





countless figures of the eddying, drifting crowd that it 
scarcely seems to be the property of any object in par- 
ticular. You are always conscious of colour-—colour 
glittering from the architecture above or reflected from 
the water below; colour shining in the sun or smoulder- 
ing in the recesses of shops, or softly glowing in the 
darkened arcades of the Stamboul bazaars; but from its 
very universality it seems to exist in an elemental way, 
like light or the quality of the atmosphere, rather than as 
an attribute of certain forms and shapes. A general dif- 
fusion of rich tones and tints to be accepted as colour 
without cross-examination as to meaning is all you are 
aware of.- 

Which exactly suits it, of course, to the three-colour 
process; for the application of colour in this process 
always seems to bear a merely accidental or mechanical 
reference to objects, never a conscious and _ intelligent 
reference. It is never exact. It never fits. The 
pressure it is put on with gives it the appearance of a 
dab or smudge of colour directed at such a thing rather 
than properly belonging to it. Used to delineate this is 
a handicap to it. But it is, as I have said, the peculiarity 
of Constantinople colour that it is not used to delineate 
but is just universally diffused anyhow. The three- 
colour process can do this. There are pictures by the 
dozen in the book before me which give just the sense of 
vividness and vagueness that belongs tothe colour of the 
Constantinople street. 

I regret only that the colours evolved in this process 
are not of a purer quality. Oriental colour is always 
above reproach in this matter. Whether it is the light, or 
the air, or the instinct of the people, or all three com- 
bined, certain it is that colour in Eastern countries is 
always strong and pure. It is not till you come to 
European races that your eyes are sickened by weak, ha’f- 
tones and dirty purples. This, no doubt, is a serious 
drawback for the three-colour process. Its powerlessness 
to define form does not, in a place like Constantinople, 
matter; but its inability to deal in any but dirty colours 
matters, I am afraid, a good deal. What you want for 
the three-colour process is plenty of colour—colour not 
used to define objects, and colour of a peculiarly heavy 
and sodden quality. Constantinople gives both the first 
requirements, but I cannot pretend it gives the last. 


L. Marcu-PHILuirs 


RECONNOITRES IN REASON. 


RECONNOITRES IN Reason. By Norman Alliston. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Co. 3s. 6d. 
Like Hume, Mr. Norman Alliston writes philosophy with 
an eye to capturing the attention of the cultivated man of 
the world. In this short book the reader will find “Con- 
traries,” “The Limits of Determinism,” “ Motion,” 
“Force” discussed without metaphysical technicalities, in 
sentences carefully pondered and made pleasing to the 
ear. We associate the style of the philosopher with 
slippers and tobacco clouds; he is so intent upon his 
argument that he cares not for his garb or gestures. But 
Mr. Norman Alliston’s manner of writing philosophy re- 
minds one of an unmuffled talker in evening dress, making 
his points in an imperturbable voice between the puffs of 
his cigarette. He is clear, but never insistent; precise, 
but rarely emphatic; he is brief, but he never hurries to 
the point. Reconnoitres in Reason is a book that makes 
the reader wonder about its destiny. We can imagine it 
attracting a little sincere admiration and being forgotten. 
We can imagine some browser upon second-hand books 
picking it up, years hence, upon a stall, paying sixpence, 
and astonishing his friends by the brilliancy of his ideas 
for the next six months, in consequence of having 
perused it in secret. We can imagine it being written 
about; it is a book that might be rediscovered. Mr. 
Norman Alliston is one of those philosophers whose 
theories have really influenced his way of looking at 
things; they have tinged his style. In this respect he 
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resembles Mr. Santyana. We have here only space to 
deal with one of his essays; we choose one likely to in- 
terest the majority of his readers, the essay on being 
Egotistic. In the first part of this essay he discusses 
vanity, and the fact that pride and shame often arise 
from that for which a man is not actually responsible, 
from his birth, from his possessions, from being a citizen 
of a particular country. Conscience, he says, is a kind 
of barometer, with two faces, indicating .the constant 
fluctuations of personal credit, “ pride being the rise, and 
shame the fall of its mercury, while the mean level of 
the instrument constitutes what we understand by our 
dignitv.” The first face is the dial of our credit with 
ourselves, the second that of our credit with others. In 
the former the standard applied was an intrinsic one, in 
the other it is directly commarative. “In the domain of 
the conscience awards are only given in cases where per- 
sonal responsibility has been incurred, and evervthing 
apart from this is perfectly indifferent; but as regards 
reputation, we are proud or dejected, not upon the merits 
of the situation, but according as we suffer.” The fact 
that a man has a good conscience may be a consolation, in 
the event of losing outside credit, but it cannot com 
pensate for the injury. “Circumstances give us a place 
on the scale, and, having become used to this, it causes 
us shame to go beneath it, as pride to be treated above 
it.” Snobhishness in its essence is. according to Mr. 
Alliston. “pride founded, not on strict personal excel- 
lence of anv sort,” but solely on the superiority of the 
state in which we hapnen to he placed. 

In the second part he discusses self-consciousness. 
Shvness, he savs, sprinos from the fact that the in- 
dividual’s character. an imaécinarv unitv. to which he and 
others refer his actions and words is incomoletelvy known 
to himself. It begins when he first becins to be con- 
scious of his own evo; it wears off as his self-knowledge 
becomes more complete. The awkwardness of a voung 
person before stranvers is due “to the anxietv of the 
min4 as to what it is to learn about the newlv-discovered 
self.” the impression which he makes on others being im- 
portant evidence as to his own character. Shvness wears 
off in society. since after a time we get to know what 
sort of impression we make on different people, and these 
impressions, reflected in the conduct of others towards 
us, tell us at leroth nothing new. 

In the last part he points ovt that our own per- 
sonalitv is the one thing we never wish to get rid of. that 
when we wish we were someone else we onlv reallv desire 
their qualities or their destinv. that even in committing 
suicide it is not the evo we wish to destroy, but some 
suffering to which it is exposed. This is a commonplace. 
He also exposes very clearly the consolatorv fallacy of 
“the true self,” by which fiction many seek to disclaim 
- responsibility of the shabby things they may have 

one. 

The book ends with a collection of remarks upon 
miscellaneous subjects, entitle] “The Table-Book.” Some 
of these are. acute and amusing; others passably interest- 
ing; some are not worth recording in print. On p. 192 
the author bases a surprising generalisation on the fact 
that he cannot remember a single instance, with the ex- 
ception of Dr. Johnson, of a corpulent, intellectual 
celebrity, even admitting men of action and affairs into 
the list. Now, Hume was very fat. Charles Fox was a 
tun-bellied man. Handel was of massive obesity. 
Thackeray had a decided embonpoint. Byron tended to 
blubber. ‘Swift became corpulent. Shakespeare, judging 
from the full cheeks of the effigy at Stratford, was a 
sleek, well-covered man. Richardson was as round as a 
ball of lard. Cardinal Wolsey was superbly stout. 
Napoleon was as plump as a partridge. Walpole’s belly 
sagged on his thighs. Clarendon walked contentedly 
behind a protrusive front. Hobbes was remarkable for 
compact rotundity. Mirabeau was as thick as a barrel. 
Bismarck’s figure was gross and gigantic. Sir William 
Harcourt was no tom-tit. Rossini was magnificently fat. 





Who can deny that Lord Salisbury was obese ? Fielding 
was impressively heavy. Coleridge had a loose and 
quivering habit of body. Luther was a man of great 
girth, as well as of broad proportions. Rembrandt was 
ponderous. Mahomed was a glossy, full-bodied man. 
Landor was burly. Arkwright was baggy and pendulous. 
Talma was heavy, shortish, with a face as round as a 
warming-pan. Rabelais was a jolly, rolling-big, wide 
man. Gibbon was amplitudinous. But there is no need 
to go on. With such examples before him the philosopher 
should have hesitated before asserting that a disposition 
to corpulence is a sign of mental inactivity. However, 
he must be read for the quality of his analysis, not for his 
obiter dicta 





JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. 


JosePpH CHAMBERLAIN: AN Honest Biocrapny. By Alexander 
‘Mackintosh. London: Hodder and Stoughton. tos. 6d, 
Tus volume is what it professes to be—a simple, straight- 
forward narrative of the public life of a politician who has 
been for over thirty years, and still is, the most disturbing 
element in politics. In Mr. Chamberlain’s case above 
all it is difficult for the ordinary observer to preserve the 
perspective, but Mr. Mackintosh gives us a bird’s-eye 
view of his whole career. This is the mirror of the Press 
held up to Mr. Chamberlain. This is how he has 
appeared to his contemporaries since the year 1870. Mr. 
Mackintosh has no new revelation to make; he adds 
nothing to the stock of public knowledge, lays bare no 
mysteries ; his sources of information are those which are 
open to every journalist ; but he has winnowed and sifted 
with unusual skill and impartiality the vast accumulation 
of matter which Mr. Chamberlain’s career has provided. 
Twenty-five years in the Press gallery of the House of 
Commons have given Mr. Mackintosh ample opportunity 
of familiarising himself at first hand with the moods and 
temperament of his subject, and he has supplemented 
this by extensive and painstaking research. His work 
stands in much the same relation to biography as photo- 
graphy does to portraiture. It is a literal and exact 
record of facts, making no pretence at the higher task of 
interpretation and valuation, and thus avoiding the com- 
mon failing of contemporary biography, panegyric or 
invective. The biographer of the future will find no 
more useful material for his work than this faithful and 

well-written chronicle. 

It is a familiar game for political cynics to set out in 
parallel columns extracts from Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches 
at various periods, so as to produce startling contrasts and 
even contradictions. At a certain Rectorial election in a 
Scottish University an undergraduate amused himself by 
compiling out of his own vivid imagination a series of 
violently contradictory pronouncements on the chief ques- 
tions of the day and attributing them to Mr. Chamber- 
lain. In spite of their embarrassing nature it was some 
considerable time befcre Mr. Chamberlain’s supporters 
realised that a trick had been played upon them. Even 
the impish fancy of a mischievous undergraduate could 
hardly outdo the authentic examples which Mr. Mackin- 
tosh has collected in a well-filled appendix. There is 
humour in the following: 

AvucusT 1, 1878.—* Already NoveEMBER 3, 1897.—‘‘ Is it 
the weary Titan staggers under contended that the weary Titan 
the too vast orb of his fate.” staggers under the too vast orb 

ot his fate, and that we have 

not the strength to sustain the 

burden of Empire?” 
Mr. Chamberlain has boxed the political compass to such 
good effect that he has furnished every group in the pre- 
sent House of Commons with a complete set of arguments 
for its special view, expressed with matchless point and 
vigour. Even the Labour Party cannot better his dis- 
carded doctrine of “Ransom,” and at the last General 





Election the most damaging refutation of his Protectionist 
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arguments was contained in the extracts freely quoted 
from his old Free Trade speeches. 

“What I have said I have said,” says Mr. Chamber- 
lain oracularly when challenged by these ghosts from the 
past. In truth they do not trouble him much. His atti- 
tude towards them is that of the old divine who used to 
meet theological difficulties by looking them in the face 
and passing on. He is a bold and unscrupulous fighter, 
a valiant partisan ready to seize any weapon that comes 
to hand, a lover of fighting for its own sake, full of an un- 
righteous but very human joy in the combat. His weak- 
ness lies in the fact that he lives too much in the present— 
fights for pieces, as a chess-player might say—spends his 
force in capturing positions which he does nct always find 
it strategic to retain. Whatsoever his hand finds tg do 
he does it with all his might, with a fervour that often 
carries him beyond the mark, and as the situation 
changes he has constantly to be adapting himself to cir- 
cumstances. Hence his career is not characterised upon 
the surface by either unity or consistency. His strength 
lies in his plausibility, in the confident openness with 
which he meets his public and invites their scrutiny. He 
conceals nothing, extenuates nothing. “What I have 
said I have said.” He has, in short, the effrontery to be 
himself. 

For a man who has played so important a part in 

public affairs, Mr. Chamberlain is singularly lacking in 
that magic quality which makes character and personality 
interesting for its own sake. He is more of a politician 
than of a man, and he has as little personality as the 
Tariff Reform League or the Caucus. The most trivial 
details of the private life of Gladstone or Disraeli are of 
absorbing interest. Lord Rosebery is a far less effective 
political force than Mr. Chamberlain, and yet the public 
have always taken a warmer interest in the man. Mr. 
Winston Churchill focussed the attentions of the country 
before he made a name in politics. But the details of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s private life are as dull as Peter Bell. 
Public curiosity is satisfied by the knowledge that he 
grows orchids. It is as a politician alone that he makes 
any public appeal, and his biography is concerned with 
“causes,” programmes, and “ good cries” rather than with 
men. 
___ This story of the political controversies of thirty years 
is interesting and instructive, but it is not bracing. It is a 
record of failure. Lord Rosebery has suggested as an 
epitaph for Mr. Chamberlain: “In a political career of 
thirty years he split up both the great political parties of 
the State.” The wittiest caricaturist of the day has de- 
picted a memorial statue of him like that of Peel, and 
beneath is the ironical legend: “He gave the nation 
cheap Consols.” Mr. Chamberlain began his public 
career in Birmingham in 1869 by a campaign in favour of 
secular education. Since then he has advocated in rapid 
succession, and with tireless zeal, the municipalisation of 
public-houses, disestablishment, reform of the House of 
Lords, manhood suffrage, land reform, old-age pensions, 
and Imperial federation. Few statesmen have enjoyed 
such a lease of power as he has had. And he has accom- 
plished nothing. He has placed upon the Statute Book 
no Act of first-rate importance. South Africa is a broken 
monument of his failure. The Empire is his latest enthu- 
siasm, and he has indefinitely postponed his cherished 
project of Federation by linking it with the bread-tax. 
For eight years he enjoyed the prestige of a Heaven-sent 
Colonial Secretary. And what came of it all? The cruel 
truth has been uttered by the present Under-Secretary of 
State for the Colonies : 


I believe the banana on the street barrow is a monument 
to his administration of the Colonial office, and while it 
is not the largest monument, or the most expensive monu- 
ment, it is nevertheless one which we can all, of every 
party, unite to applaud and admire. 


Richard Cobden, who never held Ministerial office 


in his life, enjoys imperishable fame because he gave the 
people cheap bread. 





SPORT IN AFRICA. 


SporT AND TRAVEL: Abyssinia and British East Africa. By 
Lord Hindlip. London: Fisher Unwin. £1 1s. 

Ir is a national habit of ours to combine the work of 
sport and exploration, and probably quite half the in- 
vestigation of Africa done in the Jast hundred years has 
been carried out by famous sportsmen. From Baker 
to Selous there is a list of them, and Lord Hindlip adds 
another to the number. His three journeys to Abyssinia 
and British East Africa since 1901 were undertaken, as 
he tells us, “mainly for the purposes of sport,” but 
during his travels he traversed a good deal of rarely 
visited country, and his notes on these regions and the 
natives inhabiting them, especially, as it seems to me, on 
Abyssinia and the Abyssinians, possess considerable inte- 
rest. The shikar part of the business may be dismissed 
rather summarily. Lord Hindlip has not the power of 
graphic writing, which alone can make descriptions of 
sport interesting and exciting. This is how he describes 
a particularly thrilling experience with lions: “As he 
fell to the first shot I hoped that it had reached a vital 
spot, and unfortunately fired at the second lion, who 
was slinking off. The first lion then bounded up and 
made lacross the swamp for the long reeds, and as he did 
so another bullet caught him in the ribs and rolled him 
over. Thinking that he was secure, I turned my attention 
again to number two, whose head was just visible, and 
again missed, and by this time the first lion had suc- 
ceeded in crawling into the long reeds, among which 
he disappeared.” From this and other incidents one 
gathers that Lord Hindlip is rather an indifferent shot ; 
but that is nothing. What matters is that he altogether 
fails to realise how entirely the effect of a narrative of 
this kind depends on how it is written. An African 
swamp with halfadozen great lions crawling aboutin it is 
as fine a subject for description as a man could wish for. 
But the writer to do it justice must recall the vision sharp 
and clear to his own mind, and pick the words that 
make it sharp and clear to his readers. If Lord Hindlip 
had done thus much for his lions we should doubtless 
have got a thrill out of the thing. As it is, for all the 
excitement he has put into it he might just as well have 
been stalking donkeys on Hampstead Heath. 





DIVERS COUNTRY BOOKS. 


(THe HEART oF THE CouNnTRY. By Ford Madox Hueffer. 
London: Alston Rivers. 5s. net. 

From A Cornish Winpow. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. Bristol: 
Arrowsmith. 6s. 


Our Scnoot Out or Doors. By the Hon. M. Cordelia Leigh. 
London: Fisher Unwin. as. 
In dealing with our own day the future literary historian 
will probably devote at least one chapter to the Renas- 
cence of Nature. For nature study—nature enthusiasm 
would be a more descriptive, if clumsier, term—has cer- 
tainly become a movement ; and for sign thereof is divid- 
ing itself consciously into sects. In one of Mr. Eden 
Phillpotts’s Dartmoor novels the kero loves all sunsets 
and wide views and moods, whilst the heroine delights in 
a more detailed knowledge of animals and plants. That 
is a line of cleavage, and an important one, because it 
is temperamental. We have been used to consider 
Gilbert White and Jefferies as typical writers of the best 
nature books. But, says “Q,” in his Adventures in 
Criticism: “1 protest there are few things more pitiable 
than the transports of your Cockney critic over Richard 
Jefferies.” He proceeds to give an extract from Wild 
Life in a Southern County, and then describes Brompton- 
road by “a hasty, but he believes a pretty exact, applica- 
tion of Jefferies’s method.” And he asks: “If the critics 
really enjoy, as they profess to, all this trivial country lore, 
why on earth don’t they come into the fresh air and find 
it out for themselves?” There is point in what he says; 
his parody of Jefferies is most amusing ; but what he does 
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not explain is, why a method unsuitable for the Brompton- 
road is bound to be unsuitable for the southern county. 

Mr. Hueffer approaches the same matter from a 
rather different direction. 

“IT am almost tempted to say that the lovers of nature, 
the self-conscious students of birds or flowers—the 
modern Whites of Selborne—are themselves town pro- 
ducts. The real countryman does not know much about 
these things. He accepts them, and would perhaps miss 
them; but it is hardly part of his nature to ‘name’ them. 
. But this large acceptance of the pleasures afforded 
by nature implies no lack of appreciation. Upon the 
whole, I think the real countryman enjoys the sights, the 
sounds, and the odour that the earth gives off after rain 
—he enjoys them as much as and perhaps with a more 
pagan enjoyment than any of the townsmen who get 
much of their pleasure out of books. A townsman will 
read pages of such passages—‘A linnet warbles, a bee 
drops over the hedge, the tips of the hawthorn petals com- 
mence to become brown, the odour of the bean flowers is 
wafted from the neighbouring field’—a whole catalogue 
of rural sights and sounds, that will, as it were, ‘waft an 
odour’ of the countryside into the atmosphere of fog and 
gaslight. . . . The countryman has a general phrase 
that he applies to all these things. ‘It does you good. 
- . . It does you good to see the wheat go rippling in 
great waves up a twenty-acre field; to smell rain coming 
up on the south-west wind. Certain shadows and 
lights, certain winds that quicken the blood in the veins, 
certain cloud forms, the songs of certain birds, or certain 
views at certain times of day—one each of one or other of 
these things will undoubtedly give a ‘moment ’—the 
moment of the year—to every countryman. And these 
things hold him in a country that is every day losing its 
other attractions. . The real peasant, the real 
pagan, loves nature and the earth inarticulately.” 


A countryman, with just sufficient urban experience to 
appreciate both ways of looking at nature, cannot but 
agree with Mr. Hueffer. Many times I have been 
ashamed because I could name only the commonest 
flowers that make me happy every year, only the most 
familiar birds or abundant insects; or because a good 
part of Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s botanical orgie, his Devon 
Year, meant nothing at all to me. Yet if some kindly 
devil were to offer me everything I most desire on condi- 
tion I never saw the downs again, never heard the wind 
in the ripe grass or watched the cloud shadows, I might 
hesitate indeed, but could not in the end accept his kind- 
ness; any more that I should cut off both feet for a 
pension, or accept the offer of a philanthropist to shut me 
up in a most luxurious lunatic asylum for the rest of my 
days, provided I set about to develop a bad kink in the 
brain. It is the feeling of a countryman not trapped 
young enough by the town, and, as Mr. Hueffer says, it 
is shared by many. 

The bearing of all this on the attempts which are 
being made to introduce nature study into the rural 
schools is obvious. Our School Out of Doors is de- 
scribed as “ A Nature Book for Young People,” and had 
young people the habit of taking an interest in what their 
elders design, then Miss Leigh’s volume would be just 
the thing for turning out nature students who, “ with their 
eyes or their field-glasses, shoot the events of little 
creature's lives.” “The writer supposes the teacher to be 
taking the scholars for a country walk twice a month 
throughout the year, and to be studying on the spot a 
subject connected with Nature suitable to the season.” 
Much of her information is more up to date and more 
scientific than anything the average teacher has at com- 
mand; and, although written down for the young, it is 
very fairly free from such inexact statements as, for 
example, that lightning “ brings a gas called ozone out of 
the air.” My only doubt is whether children for whom 
the style is appropriate will be able to understand the 
matter, or whether children advanced enough to under- 
stand the matter will not poke fun at the style. And I 
am pretty certain that many of them will put aside Miss 
Leigh’s frequent moral lessons as pi-jaw. 

It is possible to class From a Cornish Window with 
the country books, because its author addresses the 
public not from the literary metropolis, but as a country- 
man, from Cornwall—which, he says, was described in 
an Elizabethan geography book as “a foreign country on 








that side of England next to Spain.” From the dedica- 
tion to Mr. William Archer we learn that: 

“The levities and gravities of this book . . - were 
written at intervals, and in part for recreation, during 
years in which the author has striven to maintain a cheer. 
ful mind, while a popular philosophy [of the Superman] 
which he believed to be cheap took possession of men 
and translated itself into politics which he knew to be 
nasty.” 

But this central idea—a political opponent would call it 
“Q’s” King Charles's head—does not hold the book 
together in the sense of making it an essay or collection 
of essays. One‘of the essentials of that discursive form, 
namely, homogeneity in matter or in treatment, is lack- 
ing. The gold and silver passes through Q’s” mint, but 
it does not all pour out bearing his image plainly stamped 
upon it, as it would if the author were an essayist, and 
not primarily a romancer. In one place he speaks of his 
gossip, but to dub the book gossip would be to under- 
rate its gravities. It is, im short, a miscellany of prose 
and verse, from a Cornish study as well as a Cornish 
window, strung loosely on the months of the year, and 
so varied in subject that only an index could describe it 
adequately. “Q’s” literary criticism, always acute and 
sensitive to beauty, occupies a fair proportion of the 
book, and deals inter alia with Meredith’s poetry, Keats's 
Odes, T. E. Brown, the Celtic School, Blake and 
Traherne. Some readers will prefer “Q” on Kipling and 
Jingoism, on sport, politics, carols, anarchy, railway 
cuttings, and a hundred other matters. His account of 
coasting in a 28-ton yacht, and of laying up the boat, and 
his rendering of Euclid’s first proposition as a long-winded 
Scottish ballad, have pleased one reader, at any rate. 
Pages will be found to skim over, precisely because the 
components of the volume are left discrete and are not all 
equally interesting to everyone, but if 
“You put in your thumb 
You'll pull out a plum” 
from what may well be called a Cornish lucky-bag. 

“As time goes on, life will assume more and more an 
air of contest between the two strains of idealism in the 
man—a contest between the Tom Tiddler’s Ground of the 
Town and Islands of the Blest that lie somewhere in the 
Heart of the Country.” 

It is Mr. Hueffer who speaks. By country he means the 
land of fields and hedgerows, without such distinctive 
features as moors, downs, marshes, and the like; and by 
its heart he signifies not its depth or remoteness, but an 
ideal countryside—a man’s Utopian vision, “perhaps no 
more than, as it were, a mental ‘composite photograph’ 
of all the countryside that he knows more or less well.” 
This heart of the country he has attempted to depict in 
the second of “three small projections of a view of 
modern life,” of which the Soul of London was the first, 
and the third is yet to come. A series of illustrations to 
country moods, the author calls it, but it is rather more 
than that, for he has acquired a good knowledge of his 
country, its statistics and economic problems, as well as 
vivid impressions of it. Incidentally he rebuts an absurd 
notion that has gained ground, if anything, with the 
motor-car—that the country is a sort of playground ad- 
mirably laid out around cities wherein the real life of the 
age is lived. It would be easy to contend that the real, 
deep, permanent life of the age is still to be found in the 
country and that cities are only warehouses and dis- 
tributing centres: 

“That the earth should contain the universe was think- 
able enough. That the cities should contain ‘the country’ 
is one of those unthinkable things that have passed into 
the sub-consciousness of a great section of. mankind. 
It may appear paradoxical, but it is as a matter of 
fact a truism that country life is in all its branches a 
singularly complicated matter. In a month or so a man 
may get to know a town sufficiently for all practical pur- 
poses. Generalised, all bricks and mortar are the same; 
all town streets fall under wide headings, and town 
societies are easily classed within comfortable limits. 
But your clever man of the world, set down in the 
country, is, as soon as he opens his eyes, confronted with 
an ignorance of his own that will at first render him in- 
furiated with the ignorance that he meets all round him. 


That last sentence is particularly searching. 
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It is not difficult to find points of disagreement with 

Mr. Hueffer, both because his book is an impression, de- 
signed first of all to impress, and because his own Heart 
of the Country is not necessarily or probably the same as 
anyone else’s. I cannot help thinking that he exaggerates 
the stand-of fishness of countrymen, their very real disin- 
clination to greet and to talk with a town stranger; and 
that he under-estimates the number of “really full- 
witted and alert youths” and intelligent, good-looking 
maids left in the villages. The peasant seldom or never 
shows all his alertness unless he takes up wi’ hosses or 
becomes one of those half-men, a liveried servant; but 
he does his work, and often comes to sensible, weighty 
conclusions for all that. In dealing with people, 
opinions, and economics, Mr. Hueffer has been unable 
to avoid letting slip some of the fragrance of the country- 
side. Not often does the Heart of the Country call up the 
sight, sound, smell, and shimmer of the sun on the land, 
like a few pages of Jefferies’s or Mr. Hudson's best cata- 
loguing and event-shooting. On the other hand, many 
a country type is hit off to admiration—Meary, for in- 
stance, whose philosophy and strength was to “keep all 
on gooing”; the old lady who took a present of white 
flowers to be her death warrant ; or the village man-nurse : 
“TI very well knew a labourer of the rather better class. 
Small, very brown, with the clear enunciation that still 
survives the blurred cockney of the school-teacher’s work, 
with little eyes that twinkled in a clear-cut face, he was 
much sought after in the village as a sick nurse during 
nights, when the wife of a man wanted rest. Certain men 
have the gift of being asked, the soothing voice and the 
willingness to perform these last functions—and my friend 
must have seen the death of many men. Quietly, but 
without any abating of the twinkle in his eyes, he woul:l 
tell you how So-and-So died ‘sweering dreadful’; So-and- 

So went off sudden, like the bottom falling out of a bucket 

of water;whilst it was more than he could do to hold 
down old Sam, the hop-dryer, who had the delirium 
tremens, so he died on the floor, and at an inquest I have 
seen Mark go up to the corpse that we were viewing and, 
catching hold of the hand, say, ‘Reckon that won’t ever 
lift no more pots; ’tis main still for you now, old Quarts. 


‘Quarts’ was the sobriquet of the dead man, and he had 
died of the cold.” 


“Tis main still for you now, old Quarts”—the grand 
style of speech is not yet dead in the countryside. A 
paragraph so true to country life, and a speech so simple, 
sweeping, and characteristic, would commend any book. 
Mr. Hueffer knows the country, yet is more independent 
than an absolute countryman. Perhaps his work shows 
signs of haste, a want of chastening revision; a chemist 
might say it had not quite crystallised out; a cook that it 
was well made, indeed—fiour of observation and fat o’ 
the land—and well cooked, but not quite done to a 
turn. Whoever objects that a projection of a view of 
modern life ought not to be compared with a suet pud- 
ding, may be reminded that the perfect pudding is a 
product of generations of good housewives, a triumph of 
long-continued effort, hardly to be found even in the 
country. Mr. Hueffer has, from a new standpoint, made 
a valuable and most interesting contribution to country 
literature, but he has, it seems to me, just missed the 
quality of permanence. That is judging the book by too 
high a standard, and too early maybe. At all events, it 
should be read by every man who is willing to learn some- 
thing about the country—its feeling and its important, too 
much neglected, prejudices—before he concocts one or 
other panacea to pour down its unfortunate throat. 
Country people are becoming rather sick of quacks. 
STEPHEN REYNOLDs. 





THE BOOK OF RUTH. 

THE Book or Rutu: A Hebrew Idyl. By Rev. Armstrong 
Black, D.D. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 3s. 6d. net. 
A RUNNING commentary may take several forms. It is 
either critical and expository, or it treats discursively of 
the various problems raised or suggested bv the text—if 
the matter is controversial, or is purely homiletic. The 
Present work conforms almost entirely to the last type. 
‘he Book of Ruth is, as the writer of these studies names 
it, a Hebrew idyl. No question of interest arises in con- 
hection with its authorstip or historical setting; its story 





is straightforward and simple ; its character purely literary. 
The writer of a homiletic treatise in twelve parts therefore 
incurs the inevitable risk of reading much into the text 
which is foreign to so natural and spontaneous a composi- 
tion. 

Dr. Black, in this volume, realises that Ruth is a 
literary idyl, and shows sympathy for the idyllic and 
poetical character of the narrative ; but he also ascribes to 
it a spiritual and revelational value of a more direct kind, 
which only an unnatural freak of thought can make it 
bear. He finds a Divine order and meaning “in the ad- 
justing and shaping of the Bible, part to part, into a per- 
fect whole.” Now the Bible is only a whole in the sense 
that from the fragments which compose it we are able to 
construct a more or less consistent idea of the literary and 
teligious development of a highly gifted people. It is not 
a whole in the sense of later Judaism and early Chris- 
tianity, as revealing an almost mechanical sequence of 
events all pointing prophetically to one Messianic figure. 
The object of the writer was to tell of the origin and 
ancestry of the royal house of David, not to reveal the 
providential and spiritual preparation by Jehovah for the 
coming of his Messiah. 

But it is doubtful, even apart from this, if such a 
book as Ruth can possibly bear to be analysed and ex- 
panded with however skilful and literary a touch, and 
sometimes the author fails even of skill. 

“There is set against the sky-line of the far past this 
living group on the highway to Bethlehem—a Laocoon 
group visible to the ages.” 

It is enough! The Laocoon suggestion has throttled 
the life from this simple countryside tale. 

Yet there is enough art and eloquence to make us 
wish that the author had sought inspiration for an original 
work. When we see some ancient and ruinous church not 
unskilfully restored, yet so as to rob the building of its 
original character for ever, we are disposed to regret that 
the architect did not erect a completely new building 
which would not be without some merit of a modern kind, 
and clamp the old stones so as to hold together anya w. 
Dr. Black has not done even so well; for, to an ancien: 
but perfect structural gem he has built on his own modern 
additions, which must necessarily appear superfluous and 
mar the original. In the pulpit, his fluent and sometimes 
poetical style would be a relief. But the Book of Ruth we 
prefer to read unexplained and unadorned, 





FICTION. 


Tue GuARDED FLAME. By W. R, Maxwell. London: Methuen 
and Co. 1906. 6s. 
A Pixy 1n Petticoats. Anonymous. London: Alston Rivers, 
Limited. 1906. 6s. 
Ir Mr. Maxwell wishes to increase his power over us he 
should reverse Shakespeare’s saying, and take as his 
motto, “ More art and less matter.” The Guarded Flame 
sins by the excess of information that is thrust upon us 
concerning the lifework and daily desk labours. of 
the great scientist and philosopher, Richard Burgoyne, 
the hero of the tale, a sort of Darwin and Spencer rolled 
into one. Burgoyne is introduced to us at the age of 
sixty-eight when engaged with his youthful wife, Sybil, 
and his assistant, Mr. Stone, on his great work, Zhe 
Framework of Life, the last of the marvellous series of 
which Bases and Beginnings, Mental Physiology, 
Structural Principles, Rhythmic Curves, etc., have 
secured for him a lasting European reputation. We are 
admitted by the author into the worries and anxieties of 
the little household in its efforts to husband the great 
philosopher’s health and, safeguard his time against the 
Press, the public, and the host of bores and thoughtless 
busybodies whose demands would otherwise swallow up 
all his working hours, and we hear a great deal, indeed 
a great deal too much, about the awe and veneration he 
inspires, “the weight of the noble head,” “the scrape of 
the marvellous pencil, the grave, slow tones of the word- 
weighing yet inspired voice,” etc. It must be admitted, 
however, that Mr. Maxwell succeeds by his over elabo- 
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rate method in cleverly conjuring up the working 
atmosphere of one of the “real lights” of the 
world of science, and he has apparently “got 
up” his subject with the energetic thoroughness of 
a Zola, notebook and pencil in hand. The hidden theme 
of the hook, the emotional asphyxia of Sybil, the young 
wife, in the atmosphere of Zhe Framework of Life, 
Part I., Purposive Action; II., Reflex Action; III., The 
Cortex; IV., Mapping the Thought Areas, etc., despite 
the great philosopher’s affection and kindness, is not 
disclosed to us till after a hundred pages; and her revolt, 
leading to her infidelity with Mr. Stone, the assistant, 
only breaks out after the latter's engagement to Effie, 
her husband’s niece. Stone has let himself be betrothed 
to Effie, apparently without much desiring it, and when 
Effie goes away to London on a visit, he breaks through 
his wall of reserve and tells Sybil that she is the woman 
he has long secretly loved. The picture of the betrayal of 
the unconscious philosopher by the couple is well done, 
and the atmosphere of their guilty happiness in the society 
of the wronged man is subtly rendered. It is at this 
stage of the story, however, that the defects of Mr. Max- 
well’s exhaustive method become apparent. ll art 
implies selection, and we suddenly become aware that 
the author has spent so much time in impressing us with 
the relations of the philosopher with the world of science, 
and his work-a-day atmosphere, that he has not been able 
to accentuate artistically his relations with his wife. Mr. 
Maxwell, as artist, may be likened to a surgeon going his 
rounds, and his characters to the patients who are each 
awaiting their turn. We never know the secret processes 
of Stone’s or Sybil’s, or Effie’s thought and emotion till 
the result is shown us in some unforeseen action. It is 
not Mr. Maxwell’s psychological insight that is at 
fault, for he prepares us in a measure for what is to come, 
but he fails in foreshortening and in perspective. A vast 
deal of the scientific detail with which he burdens his 
book is really quite out of place in a work of art. If 
our author will study the “Bergeret” Series of Anatole 
France he will learn that his own exhaustive literary 
method is a clumsy and inefficient instrument in com- 
parison with the swift impressionism of the great French 
novelist. The peculiar atmosphere of a man’s household 
and the scope of his life-work can be indicated in a 
score of pages, and it is not the quantity of touches that 
counts, but the accentuation of the few significant details. 
If Mr. Maxwell has desired to sacrifice the emotional force 
of his story to the building up of a sort of sectional 
diagram of the great philosopher’s life-work he may be 
said to have accomplished his aim; but we cannot think 
that the development of his story, however true to fact 
it may be, is true to art. Burgoyne does not discover his 
wife’s wnfaithfulness till he is stricken down by multiple 
neuritis, and then he rises from his bed, in a very melo- 
dramatic scene, to denounce her, when he succumbs anew 
to a cerebral lesion! The guilty lovers carry him back to 
his bed, and the traces of their guilt are again covered 
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up, as Burgoyne has lost all power of speech, and the 
doctors have no suspicion of the shock that has brought 
on the stroke. Effie, however, discovers Sybil’s guilt 
and her betrothed’s infidelity and commits suicide. We 
are then introduced to the coroner's court, and again 
fate befriends the guilty wife and the truth does not 
leak out. Stone naturally takes his departure here, and 
by and by conveniently dies at San Remo, and the last 
sixty pages are devoted to a description of the repentant 
wife nursing the philosopher back to health, and her sub- 
sequent reconciliation with him. The last half of the 
book reads as though the author had collaborated with 
the editorial staff of the Zancet, even as the first half 
suggests collaboration with a private secretary of Her- 
bert Spencer. The Guarded Flame is a conscientious ani 
strenuous piece of work marred by many passages that 
sre facile, overdone, and a trifle highfalutin ; but if the 
author wishes to take higher rank he must, before all 
things, exchange his exhaustive method for one that is 
swifter, finer, and more delicately discriminating. 


Fashions change in heroines as in everything else, 
and we are a little surprised to find that Beatrice, the 
heroine of A Pixy in Petticoats, is the girl-in-bad-taste 
heroine of the novel of ten years ago. At that date there 
was good reason for a heroine’s bad manners, as she was 
then engaged in emancipating herself from the clutches 
of masculine conventions, but she has attained compara- 
tive liberty since, and has learnt to wear her freedom 
easily and gracefully. But we can see no excuse for 
Beatrice, to whom nothing is denied, while roaming 
wild over Dartmoor in the company of Burrough, 
hero and literary man. It is, no doubt, Beatrice’s in- 
herent commonness that makes everything she thinks or 
says grate horribly upon the reader, and it is the strongest 
testimony to the significance of manners that her lapses 
from feminine virtue appear of small importance in com 
parison with her “little shrieks” and “ little squirms of 
pleasure,” and her talk about garters and toothbrushes, 
and her patent admiration of her own bad witticisms. The 
novel is interesting, however, for the very reason that the 
hero is infatuated with all the characteristics that make 
the heroine such an objectionable little person. The 
author, moreover, has gone out of his way to paint Bur- 
rough’s folly in the most glaring colours by making him 
a man of thirty-five, possessed apparently of refined in- 
stincts. We may charitably suppose that a long seclusion 
from feminine society in the Dartmoor bogs has weakened 
his perceptions, but it is hard to condone conduct that 
must logically result in the propagation of the race of 
Beatrices. Fortunately the Fates intervene at the critical 
moment, and the infatuated hero perishes in a snovw- 
storm while he is fighting his way to the letter-box at 
Cranmere Pool to find the note in which Beatrice tells 
him she will marry him. The anonymous author of A 
Pixy in Petticoats shows some skill and lightness of touch 
in his impressionistic descriptions of the Dartmoor 
country, and we should welcome a sequel if he would 
show us Beatrice’s marriage to one of his “natives,” 
say, Wollacott, with the game leg, or the muzzy Veale, 
gentry who could avenge masculine ideals of womanhood 
on her person. 

EDWARD GARNETT. 





NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


DEARER Money. 

Readers of these notes will not be surprised to 
learn that the prophets of a long spell of cheap moncy 
are becoming more and more discredited by the facts 
of the situation. And Lombard Street has once again 
proved that itcan be marvellously short-sighted when 
it allows its wishes to influence its judgment. A week 
or two ago short loans were almost a drug in the 
market, and discount rates also showed a tendency to 
fall to a dangerously low level. Now, call money 
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commands 2} per cent., and the rate for fine bills is 
getting close up to the official standard. Next week 
the conditions are likely to be more stringent, for there 
will be a fairly heavy Stock Exchange Settlement and 
the end-month requirements to face. Then the usual 
autumn demands will begin to make themselves felt, 
and there is evidently going to bea furious struggle for 
all the gold that comes into the market. I referred last 
week to the fight for a parcel of over half a million, 
which it was generally understood had been secured 
by New York at an advance of 1d. per oz. Wall 
Street apparently counted on getting this consignment, 
but it is now confidently asserted that it was never 
intended for New York at all, but for the Continent— 
whether for Berlin or St. Petersburg nobody seems 
able tosay. The mere fact that there is this uncer- 
tainty about the matter suggests intricate complica- 
tions in the money markets, and mysteries of that 
kind do not help to make business run smoothly. 
Equal secrecy has been maintained with regard to a 
parcel of £400,000 purchased through the same people 
and at the same price as last week’s. So far as our 
market is concerned the ultimate destination does not 
matter much; the main point is that we have lost 
nearly a million, which in the ordinary course would 
have gone into the Bank of England. But it 
is of some importance in this way—that while 
most people were quite reconciled to a_ keen 
demand for gold on New York account, the 
appearance of another buyer prepared to outbid 
that market naturally created some uneasiness, which is 
intensified by the precautions taken to prevent the real 
buyer being disclosed. Anyhow, Wall Street must 
have gold from some source or other, and as the crop 
movement has already been anticipated to a large 
extent by the discounting of finance bills here, there 
may be considerable difficulty in obtaining it. Mean- 
time it is satisfactory to find the Bank steadily 
strengthening its position. The last return shows an 
increase of £764,000 in the stock of bullion, and, as 
the note circulation contracted £272,000, the reserve 
has gained over a million. It now stands at nearly 
427,000,000 as against £ 26,170,000 last year when the 
Bank rate was only 2} per cent. Moreover, the ratio 
to liabilities then was only 46} per cent. against 50} 
percent. now. But the market is no better off, for 
in spite of having to borrow over three-quarters of a 
million on ‘‘ other” securities, its balances are only 
£131,000 higher at 42} millions, which is pretty near 
the poverty line for this season of the year. 


Biazinc Stock MARKETS. 


So much depends on the course of the Money 
market, which has consequently required more atten- 
tion than usual the last week or two, that it is not 
necessary to say very much about Stock Exchange 
fluctuations. Yet these have been perfectly dazzling in 
one or two directions. But I defy anyone to find 
reasonable grounds for these spectacular movements, 
or a rational and honest line of argument from which 
they could have been predicted. When Consols are at 
87} and show a greater tendency to fall than rise, it 
may be confidently asserted that credit has been 
Stretched beyond the danger point and that speculation 
which ignores this factor is extremely dangerous. 
Nevertheless the Yankee market has shot ahead in a 
manner which has seldom been rivalled and scarcely 
ever exceeded. When a stock like Union Pacific 
advances 20 points in the course of a few hours it is evi- 
dent that reason and intrinsic values count for nothing. 
And the cause of all this furore ? Well, the Union and 
Southern Pacific boards met last week and separated 
apparently without coming to any decision on the 
dividend question. Wall Street was disgusted and 
furious, but came to the conclusion that there was 
nothing to be done but wait another week or fortnight. 
The following day it was coolly announced that Union 
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Price 6s. 


HIS is unquestionably the most bril- 

















liant novel John Oliver Hobbes has 

written. It is crowded with figures 
each of which is a distinctive personality 
conceived with that vividness and definiteness 
of outline which we expect in the work of John 
Oliver Hobbes; there are pictures of Society 
life and the life of the stage, scenes abroad and 
at home, two very fascinating love stories, and 
sympathetic studies both of Nonconformity 
and Roman Catholicism; while interwoven 
with the tale is a problem of modern life 
which will interest every reader and cause 
every reader to think. The story is written 
with John Oliver Hobbes’s wonted epigram- 
matic incisiveness and scholarliness of phrase, 
is full of movement and animation, and will 
probably come to be regarded as one of the 
most notable contributions to English fiction 
for the last decade. 





NOTE.—A Sixpenny Edition of John Oliver 
Hobbes’s first story, “Some Emotions and a 
Moral,” will be issued immediately. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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Pacifics would be placed on a ro per cent. and Southern 
Pacifics on a 5 per cent. basis, both dividends being 
higher than the market generally expected. The whole 
transaction savours of rascality which cannot be ade- 
ae described in language suitable for publication. 

nd the proposal of the Chicago-Milwaukee Company 
to issue $25,000,000 stock at par—not much more 
than half its market value, thereby putting some four 
or five millions sterling into the pockets of the insiders 
and their friends—is rather worse, if that be possible. 
Such incidents reduce dealings in Yankees to the 
level of a lottery, where the stake-holders secure 
all the prizes for themselves and hand out the 
blanks to the public. Reduced to plain terms 
that is the basis of the past week’s boom. 
Fortunately, so far as I can gather, the public here 
have not been tempted to come in on the advance, 
and the few who were lucky enough to hold the stocks 
have mostly been sufficiently wise tosecure their profits. 
Whether the public on the other side have fallen 
victims to any great extent is not yet evident, but I am 
inclined to doubt it. They have been pretty well 
educated in the ways of the wire-pullers during the 
past few years, and such a rapid advance as has 
occurred in the past few days is more likely to repel 
than attract them. I hope so, for then the result would 
be that the pools and syndicates have had to take in at 
top prices all the stock turned out to secure profits. 
How long the game of spoof can be kept up it is 
impossible to say, but in view of the almost certain 
prospect of a severe money squeeze before the end of 
the year I am inclined to think that a little more rope 
will suffice to hangit. But itis quite likely that there 
will be dazzling advances in a few specialities by then. 


TrreD KaAFFIRs. 


The South African market has had the best innings 
experienced for a year or more, but the boomlet is now 
beginning to show distinct signs of exhaustion. The 
public have certainly taken some hand in the game, 
but mainly in the direction of buying for a quick profit, 
and I shall be very surprised if any large quan- 
tity of stock is lifted off the market at next week’s 
Settlement. Paris, it is true, has bought a little, and 
Germany, for some absolutely occult reason, has done 
a good deal more, but in the aggregate it does not 
amount to very much. What the big houses have 
been up to is not very clear. They may have turned 
out some shares, but if so the market has got most of 
them, and will promptly hand them back if the 
‘*healthy reaction” of the last few days continues. 
It may be useful to recall the fact that at the meeting 
of the Central Mining and Investment Corporation 
(the six millions Kaffir Relief Syndicate) recently Sir 
Julius Wernher admitted that they had two millions 
which they had not ventured to put into South Africans 
after their disastrous experience in previous efforts to 
support the market. That did not seem to indicate 
much faith in the stability of the advance, and I expect 
to see the prices gradually dropping back to the old 
level or below it. But if the public were really coming 
into the market there is no saying what might happen. 


New INVESTMENTS. 

British Guiana.—Tenders for issue of £70,000 ten- 
year Four per Cent. Immigration Debentures were re- 
ceived at the offices of the Crown Agents for the Colonies 
on Monday. The applications amounted to £297,000 
at prices ranging from the minimum (par) up to 
Z#lo2 3s. The average price obtained was 
#100 16s. 11d. per cent.—satisfactory if not brilliant. 
Lincoln Corporation,—I\ssue of £90,000 Three per Cent. 
Redeemable stock at 84 per cent. The stockis a 
trustee security and looks fairly cheap as things go, 
but the market is not very sweet on corporation loans 
at present, 


LOMBARD. 
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POLITICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 
National Conference on Infantile Mortality. (P. S. King 
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